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THE GUARD 
OF HONOR 


—by —~ 
Elizabeth Weir 


HE town of Melborough was planning 

a large historical pageant with which to 

celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its settlement, the Fourth of 
July and Old Home Day all at once. The 
audience would be a critical one, for it would 
be composed of most of the people of the 
county, which contained five rival towns, any 
one of which was sure that it could have 
given a much better pageant than Mel- 
borough—if Melborough had not thought of 
it first. 

But Melborough usually did think of things 
first, a circumstance that was largely owing 
to Sally Cummings. Except for the four years 
that Sally had spent at college she had always 
lived in Melborough. Three years ago when 
she came back she had brought with her the 
newest fashions in clothes, or rather adapta- 
tions of them that had more of an air than 
the fashion plates and that were never ridicu- 
lous, several big boxes of books and a new 
vocabulary. 

You might almost say that Sally brought 
a husband with her. When Dr. Eric Shan- 
non, of the town in which the college was 
situated, found that he could not persuade 
Sally to marry him and go to live in “some 
live Western town” he declared that he would 
go to her sleepy village, set up an office there 
and wait for her consent. By the time Sally 
had made up her mind to marry him to 
“keep from stumbling over him on her door- 
step,” Dr. Shannon had succumbed to the 
charm of Melborough; he was fighting a 
typhoid epidemic and the officials whose 
carelessness was responsible for it; he was 
throwing himself whole-heartedly into prob- 
lems of drainage, sanitation and pure milk; 
and in his enthusiasm he had forgotten all 
about the live Western town. Old Dr. Ewan, 
the only practicing physician in Melborough, 
had died before Sally and Dr. Shannon were 
married, and, since Dr. Shannon had become 
the husband of “one of our own people,” 
Melborough had accepted him as its medical 
adviser, although it had grave doubts about 
some of his radical ideas, such as the harm- 
lessness of night air and the baneful effects 
of heavy dinners and rich desserts. 

In the year of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the town 
Dr. Shannon was as much a Melborough 
institution as Sally Cummings—if you were 
born Sally Cummings in Melborough you 
stayed Sally Cummings. With his cool fin- 
gers on Melborough’s pulse and his quick 
eyes observing Melborough’s symptoms he 
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frequently made the town for- 
get that he was not originally 
“one of our own people.” 

At the February town meet- 
ing when Sally proposed a 
pageant for the celebration 
old Eben Arnold rose and 
made the first and only speech he had ever 
made in public. “I don’t know what an his- 
torical pageant is,” he said, “but if Sally 
Cummings says we’d ought to have one, it 
ain’t worth while to argy; we’d better be 
larnin’ our pieces.” 

Eben sat down amid much applause, which 
must have sounded sweet in his ears, for he 
allowed Sally to cajole him into playing the 
part of the elder who in the Revolution left 
his hoe to follow the embattled farmers—a 
part, by the way, that he played so well that 
he was known as “Elder” for the rest of his 
days. 

Certainly, no one else in Melborough knew 
just what a pageant was, or the February 
town meeting would not have 
voted so glibly to have one. 
But after the County Recorder 
had printed a notice saying that 
Melborough would have a pag- 
eant no one thought of with- 
drawing—for fear of what the 
people of the five rival towns 
might say. 

Esther Hazel Wilmot, a col- 
lege friend of Sally’s, came up 
from the city to visit her for 
two weeks in March. In New York Esther 
was known as.a pageant mistress of estab- 
lished reputation, but Melborough féted her 
solely because she was a college friend of 
Sally Cummings’s. In those two weeks Esther 
searched the archives of the village for his- 
torical documents; she made friends with the 
oldest inhabitants and was privileged to read 
treasured family letters. At the end of her 
visit she probably knew more about the his- 
tory of Mélborough—where its original set- 
tlers came from, and what part its people 
had played in opening the country—than any 
of “our own people.” 

Miss Wilmot went away, and during April 
and May she sent frequent instructions to 
Sally. On June 1 she returned, and then 
Melborough began to learn what a pageant 
really is. 

Sally had everything ready for the first 
rehearsal, and the townhouse was crowded. 
Esther swiftly separated young and old Mel- 
borough into Puritans, Colonials, Indians and 
Revolutionary soldiers; and a few minutes 
afterwards they were rehearsing the parts 
that their own ancestors had played in the 
early history of the town. The month of June 
of that year will always be remembered as 
the month in which Melborough discovered 
all its latent histrionic and musical talent and 
ransacked its attics for the flounced and flow- 
ered costumes of grandmother’s day and in 
fact for any materials that it could use to 





change laughing girls into prim 
Puritans or awkward boys into 
marauding Indians. It was a 
strenuous month, but Esther Hazel 
Wilmot was an experienced leader 
and did everything for a purpose. 

The rehearsals went so well that she felt 
justified in announcing that there would be 
one day’s respite before the final rehearsals 
with the orchestra from the city. She and 
Sally were sitting comfortably on Sally’s 
piazza, discussing the last details. “Everything 
will go splendidly, I’m sure,” said Esther, 
“thanks to all your hard work, Sally. But 
I must spend a lot of time on the final tableau 
this week. I’ve had a hard time deciding on 
it. I think you’d better call the 
soldier boys for rehearsal to- 
morrow.” 

Just then Dr. Shannon came 
up the walk. “It certainly does 
look good to see you two girls 
calmly doing nothing,” he called 
out heartily. “Are you all set for 
the pageant ?” 

“Ves, all set,” Sally replied. 
“By the way, Eric, will you 
issue an order to the soldier 
boys in town? Esther wants them for re- 
hearsal to-morrow.” 

Dr. Shannon looked puzzled. “We’ve all 
been demobilized, you know,” he said, smil- 
ing. “I’m not issuing orders. ” 

“Oh, well, tell them to come, then, old 
stickler.” 

“But I don’t understand why, you want 
them,” said the doctor. 

“We need them for the final tableau, 
Dr. Eric,” Esther explained. “I’ve been too 
busy to tell you about it. The boys are to 
march in from the woods; of course they 
won’t have to rehearse for that, but the 
others in the pageant need them there to 
learn their own positions. It will be a 
thrillingly effective finale,” Esther continued, 
growing more enthusiastic as she thought of 
it. “The sun will be going down behind the 
mountain. In the centre of the stage sits 
America—that’s Sally on Eben Arnold’s 
beautiful white horse. She’s magnificent! 
Then come the Allies on horseback, spaced 
round the stage, with all the episodes of the 
pageant grouped; next the little children, 
dressed in the colors of the Allies, run on 
and find their places. Then unexpectedly the 
soldiers in khaki who have not appeared in 
any of the episodes march in from far down 
in the woods and form America’s escort as 
the Allies close in, and the whole cast—there 
will be about two hundred and fifty on the 
stage—masses and sings the final chorus. The 
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In a moment the whole audience was on its feet 


soldiers lead America off, and the episodes 
follow slowly, wafted back into the shadows 
of the woods by the Dreams, who vanish 
suddenly while the audience is watching.” 

Esther was so much engrossed in describ- 
ing the final scene, which she had planned 
with infinite care, that she did not notice the 
amused but troubled look on Dr. Shannon’s 
face. 

“What is it, Eric?” asked Sally. 

“Do you have to have the soldiers, Miss 
Wilmot ?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, indeed. The finale would be spoiled 
without them. You see, we’ve worked up 
carefully from the disturbances across the 
water that led our people to come here and 
settle, and then through the days of the early 
settlers and through all the stirring events in 
the town history. The final scene would lose 
its point if there were no soldiers.” 

“The boys don’t have to go anywhere on 
the Fourth, do they, Eric?” Sally asked anx- 
iously. 

“No-o, but they’re tired of being exhibited 
so much, and I don’t know that I blame 
them. They’ve certainly had their share of 
parades and things.” 

“They wouldn’t spoil our pageant by re- 
fusing; I'll ask them myself!” cried Sally and 
started from the step of the piazza as if to 
line up the reluctant soldiers at once. 

“T don’t doubt that you can persuade 
them,” Dr. Shannon said and smiled at his 
wife, “but I know that except for the few 
veterans who are already in the pageant most 
of them have set their hearts on merely view- 
ing it as spectators. I tell you they are fed 
up on parades and things of that sort.” 

“O Eric, we must have the boys!” ex- 
claimed Sally. 

“Well, all right, but Miss Wilmot had 
better be planning an alternative stunt.” 

“There isn’t any alternative,” said Sally. 
“Esther has spent hours working out that 
final scene. We must have soldiers. Now don’t 
worry, Esther,” she said to her friend; “Eric 
and I will do something. The boys will come 
round all right.” 

“You’ve done the impossible so many times 
already, Sally !” Esther exclaimed. “And surely 
the boys wouldn’t spoil the pageant. I must 
have a guard of honor for America.” 

“You shall have it, Esther,” replied Sally. 

“Well, you’ve already found a pair of oxen 
and a stagecoach, to say nothing of the wagon 
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of a pioneer. So I'll trust you 
to provide a few veterans.” 

The next morning Sally 
talked with one of the officers 
among the boys who had come 
back to Melborough. “We’d do 
anything to oblige you, Miss 
Sally,” the officer told her, 
“even if the boys are sick and 
tired of being exhibited as 
heroes. They’ve been paraded 
down a good many avenues on their way 
home, and it seems as if they had turned out 
for something at least once a week. And 
they’d do it again—for you, Miss Sally; but, 
as you know, most of them have put on flesh 
since they’ve come back, and—well, it sounds 
funny, but their uniforms are too small. 
Maybe you noticed how few men turned out 
in uniform on Memorial Day. Of course if 
you insist —” 

But Sally had turned away, for she had 
suddenly caught sight of old Jeremiah Derby 
hobbling across the street. There was a look 
of eagerness in her eyes as she watched him 
come toward her. 

Jeremiah Derby’s name was not really 
Jeremiah, but folks had bestowed it on him 
long ago for his grumblings. Most people 
avoided him when they were in a hurry. 

“You’re coming to the pageant next week, 
aren’t you, Uncle Jerry ?” Sally called to him 
cheerily. 

Jeremiah stopped on the curb. “I guess it 
ain’t no place for us old fellows,” he said. 
“All the hurrahing is for the youngsters now 
that fought in trenches. We didn’t know 
nothing about barrages. We fought hand to 
hand like men, not droppin’ bombs from 
the sky, or throwin’ ’em up from under the 
water.” 

“Uncle Jerry,” asked Sally, “how many of 
you are there?” 

“Just me and Tom Goodnow in this town, 
but there’s nine in the post. In good weather 
the boys come over from Derry and College 
Corners and Medina. They’re all hale and 
hearty except Bill Holder; he’s sort of pin- 
dling. Dr. Shannon’s got him in that new- 
fangled hospital with the windows open all 
the time. Bill was visitin’ his niece here in 
town and ate too much for the size of his 
stomach. I’ve just been to see him. He'll be 
out next week if he don’t catch pneumonia 
from those open windows.” 

“Uncle Jerry,” said Sally, and her eyes 
were dancing, “you come right in here to the 
rooms of the historical society; there’s never 
anybody there. I want to talk to you.” 

Half an hour later Sally and Jeremiah 
came out and shook hands as they separated ; 
both looked much more cheerful than when 
they had first met. 

“Esther, dear,” Sally explained that eve- 
ning, “I can’t get my guard of honor together 
for rehearsal, but they’ll be ready for the 
pageant, and I promise you that they won’t 
spoil the final scene. Will you trust me?” 

When Sally had explained at greater length 
Esther looked doubtful. Experience had 
taught her to be wary of unrehearsed scenes, 
but Sally was so dependable. Anyhow, it 
was too late now. She should have to trust 
her. 

The great day came, and the weather was 
perfect: All of Melborough who were not 
behind the scenes were in the seats that had 
been built on the hillside; there they chatted 
with Oid-Home-Day visitors and the inhab- 
itants of the five rival towns. Automobiles 
had brought many summer people to the 
scene, and several of the city newspapers had 
sent reporters. 

The stage on which the episodes of the 
pageant were to appear was a level cleared 
space where the woods began at the edge of 
the town. The characters came and went 
through the trees, singing and dancing or 
walking solemnly or stealthily according as 
they represented the gay villagers, the sober 
Puritans or the marauding Indians. Among 
the characters were Colonial ladies with pow- 
dered wigs, ragged Revolutionary soldiers 
and an emigrating farmer and his family who 
started on their long journey overland, leav- 
ing a white-haired grandfather alone on the 
deserted stage to wave a tearful farewell. 
There were no mistakes; everything moved 
smoothly. The children were spontaneously 
gay; the slow oxen were undisturbed by the 
blare of the orchestra and allowed themselves 
to be driven off by the woman who had 
shouted, “We women will plough!” when the 
men left their fields to follow the man from 
Boston as he rode madly from town to town. 
Four gayly decorated horses drew a high- 
swung yellow coach upon the stage, and a 
Colonial bride and bridegroom were off while 
the wedding party remained to dance to the 
old English tunes. Throughout the spectacle 
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the applause even from the 
visitors from the rival towns 
had been vigorous and genuine. 

And now the sun was poised 
for a moment over the tree tops, 
ready to throw a soft light on 
the grand final scene. One of the 
little dancers had proudly led 
America in on her snowy 
charger. The Allies were grouped 
in a semicircle round the stage. 
The participants in all the episodes had gath- 
ered in groups to the tunes that had ushered 
them on and off. Two hundred and fifty 
people on the stage filled it with vivid color. 
The little children came fluttering on and 
stood beside the representative of their na- 
tion. Then the orchestra stopped, and there 
was a moment of hushed silence. Esther, con- 
cealed in her prompter’s box, stole a glance at 
Sally, who, draped in the American flag, was 
superbly mounted. She sat her horse proudly, 
and there was a rapt look on her face. 

And then in the stillness a shrill fife 
sounded faintly off in the woods. It came 
steadily nearer, and at last through the pine 
trees the audience caught sight of faded blue 
uniforms and gold-corded hats. At the head 
of them marched, not Jeremiah Derby, the 
grumbler, but Capt. Jerome Derby, hero of 
Gettysburg and of the Wilderness. They 
marched slowly, for the youngest was sev- 
enty-six years old; there were two canes and 
a crutch among them, but they marched! 
Winding through the trees they came; then 
they moved out upon the open green and, 
marching through the gayly costumed groups, 
wheeled into position and gave their faded, 
battle-torn flag into the hand of America. 

In a moment the whole audience was on 
its feet, cheering as it had not cheered before 
that day; and the people from the five towns 
cheered more lustily even than the people of 
Melborough. For did they not each have at 
least one hero in that pathetic guard of 
honor, so pitifully small and shabby and 
worn, standing there at attention in the cen- 
tre of all that brilliant array! Jeremiah, stiff 
and straight at the head of the white horse, 
lost his sourness forever as he said with trem- 
bling lips, “They ain’t forgot us, boys; they 
ain’t forgot us.” 

Bob Merrillees, who had commanded a 
battalion in the Argonne, slipped from his 
seat before the song of triumph had finished 
and ran to the entrance of the pageant 
grounds to see Mrs. Puttnoff, who was in 
charge of the luncheon. “Anything left, Mrs. 
Puttnoff ?” he asked. 

“A little, Bob, and something special that 
I’m fixing for Miss Sally’s G. A. R. men.” 

“Trust Sally Cummings not to forget the 
eats,” said Bob, laughing. “It’s the G. A. R. 
men that I’m thinking of. Put on some extra 
frills, will you, Mrs. Puttnoff, lots of dough- 
nuts, buckets of coffee and pie. Hope you’ve 
got pie. Pack it into baskets, will you? 
I'll send some of the boys for it in half 
an hour.” 

Bob met Dr. Shannon on the outskirts of 
the crowd, which had begun to leave the 
seats. “Catch all the A.E.F. boys as they 
come out and tell them to come to the old 
camping ground down by the river,” he said. 
“T’ll get those who are in war paint.” 

In the dressing tents behind a clump of 
small pine trees there was much excitement 
and confusion as paint and wigs were re- 
moved, disclosing familiar faces of friends and 
neighbors. The little group of nine in faded 
blue uniforms were standing at one side, un- 


certain what to do next. Sally had told them . 


that there’ would be a supper, but now she 
was nowhere in sight. It had been a tiring 
day. The long walk and the long wait down 
in the woods had almost exhausted them; 
Sally had said that no one should see them 
in uniform until the proud moment of their 
entrance. Now the excitement of their enthu- 
siastic reception was over, and they were 
tired and a little lonely amid the friendly 
confusion. 

Bob Merrillees found the little group. On 
the records of the War Department, Robert 
Lee Merrillees is listed as Major Merrillees, 
but his salute to Capt. Jerome Derby was a 
salute as to a superior officer. “The members 
of the American Expeditionary Force now in 
Melborough,” he said, “request the honor of 
having you and your men as our guests at 
supper, sir. May we escort you to camp?” 

As the men in faded blue were climbing 
into the waiting automobiles Major Mer- 
rillees waved aside all anxiously inquiring 
relatives. “They are our guests of honor,” he 
said. “We will escort them to their homes 
later when the picnic is over.” 

Mrs. Puttnoff and Dr. Shannon had carried 
out their orders nobly. The G.A.R. men 
walked between two-long lines of veterans of 


the Great War to a plank table loaded not 
only with plenty of dainties but also with 
substantial food. The lines of young veterans 
certainly would not have passed inspection 
in the army. Some of the Indians had man- 
aged to discard their blankets in favor of 
civilized clothing, but some still wore their 
head feathers, and all were smeared with 
paint. One of the ragged immigrant lads 
elbowed a Colonial parson in stiff white 
stock, and a sour-looking Puritan elder glared 
across at the red coat of a soldier of King 
George. Dr. Shannon and Bob had gathered 
them as they were, all the brave lads who 
had gone from Melborough and the five 
towns to fight and had returned. 

The dusk had deepened into dark long be- 
fore the picnic was ended. When the mist rose 
over the river and the night chill came into 
the air Sam Peters, with one blue sleeve 
hanging empty, laid twigs, which blazed up 
quickly round the logs that Tom Goodnow 
rolled dexterously on the fire with the aid of 
his crutch. The songs that carried from the 
camp fire to Dr. Shannon’s porch, where 
Sally and Esther were resting luxuriously and 
triumphantly, were not songs of “over there,” 
but songs that had helped blistered feet to 
march long miles in the campaigns of sixty 
years ago. 

It was Capt. Jerome Derby that gave the 
final touch to the events of the evening when 
he rose on his shaking old legs to propose a 
song. “I never thought I’d be caught singing 
a Confederate song,” he said, “but those were 
fine boys we fought. Some of you youngsters 
are their sons, and anyhow it’s a long time 
ago that we fought ’em. Let’s sing Dixie!” 
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And as quavering old G. A. R. voices min- 
gled with the lusty young voices of the men 
of the A.E.F. and sent the tune trembling 
across the river Sally and Esther looked at 
each other and smiled. 

It was a week later when Sally was busy 
returning borrowed properties that she met 
Jeremiah hobbling painfully across the street. 
With her arms full she stopped to speak to 
him. “I haven’t had time to thank you and 
the post for your part in the pageant, Uncle 
Jerry,” she said. “I hope the men all got 
home safely and are none the worse for ex- 
citement.” 

“Yes’m. We surely did make a hit. Got 
most of the applause, didn’t we? And say, 
Miss Sally, those young fellows, I guess they 
fought all right. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
they had lots to contend with in those there 
trenches that we didn’t know nothin’ about 
when we did our fighting—poison gas and 
shrapnel and bombs comin’ down on ’em. 
Yes’m, they’re soldiers, all right. Young Major 
Merrillees drove us home by moonlight. I 
guess he came back from College Corners by 
daylight, all right. 

“Yes’m, my rheumatiz is some worse,” he 
continued; “this is the first day I’ve been 
out. Tom Goodnow, he’s laid up with dys- 
pepsia; his niece-in-law won’t give him 
nothin’ but thin gruel. Bill Holder’s back in 
the hospital, but he says if he does get pneu- 
monia it was worth it. Yes’m, I guess it was 
worth it, all right.” 

And as Bob Merrillees hurried by at that 
moment on some private business of his own 
Captain Derby painfully raised his rheumatic 
old arm in the salute of one officer to another. 
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Chapter Three. A football game 


URING his college course David made 
a number of visits to his old school. 
He was interested in observing Ralph’s 
progress and hearing his experiences and in 
reviving his own memories, but he enjoyed 
the visits most for the opportunity they gave 
him to be again with Ruth Davenport, the 
rector’s daughter, who had been the admira- 
tion of his boyhood. He learned from Ralph 
that several of the unmarried masters were 
attentive to her, and the information roused 
his jealousy and resentment. Her dealings 
with two or three of those creatures in his 
presence as she gave them tea filled him with 
gloom; he feared she had learned to flirt. But 
afterwards, when she treated him with a spe- 
cial consideration and interest, he knew that 
she really was not a flirt at all, but just what 
she had always been, a kind, sweet-tempered, 
honest girl. It did not excite his jealousy to 
have her ask him about Lester, not even 
when she said that she thought Lester was 
the most attractive person who had ever 
passed through the school. David knew that 
she had always thought that, and, as it was 
true and as Lester was his friend, it was right 
that she should think it. 

“Why doesn’t he come up to-.see us oftener, 
David?” she asked. “He’s too busy with his 
new friends, I suppose.” 

No, it wasn’t that, David was sure; but of 
course Lester was very busy, with athletics 
and college organizations and—and — 

“Studies too,” said Ruth. “Poor Lester! 
But you must tell him, David, that if he 
will only come up and see us I will promise 
not to lecture him the way I used to do. 
How angry I once made him! Do you still 
help him with his lessons ?” 

David assured her that he did not and 
that Lester was getting on very well. When 
he returned to Cambridge from that visit he 
told Lester of Ruth’s interest and of the way 


some of the masters like young Blatch and 
the middle-aged Manners seemed to be pur- 
suing her. Lester scowled and said that she 
was too good for any of the masters at St. 
Timothy’s. 

“She’s grown prettier,” said David. 

“Tt’s too bad a girl like that should be 
stuck up there in the country by herself—no 
society but that of kids and school-teachers. 
I guess I'll have to go and see her some 
Sunday.” 

The popular youth performed this mission- 
ary act more than once. He returned with 
impressions of the old school that were 
vaguely displeasing to David. The rector and 
the masters were “narrow” and “provincial,” 
and the boys were an uncouth lot of young 
ruffians. As for Ruth, however, she met the 
requirements even of Lester’s exacting taste. 
There wasn’t a better-looking or better- 
dressed girl in Boston, and he supposed she 
didn’t spend a tenth of what most of the 
Boston girls spent on clothes. Really it would 
be a shame if young Blatch or that pompous 
fool, Manners, should be successful in his 
grossly obvious manceuvres and imprison her 
for life in that dull little community. A girl 
with her looks and social gifts was qualified 
to take a prominent place anywhere, Some 
old St. Timothy’s boy ought to rescue her 
from the dismal fate that threatened. 

“Of course she’s not very old yet,” David 
suggested. 

Lester could not see anything reassuring in 
that fact. Just because she was so young and 
inexperienced, had seen so little of the world 
outside, she was all the more in danger of 
becoming the prey of a greenhorn like Blatch 
or a fossil like Manners. 

Convincing as was Lester’s eloquence upon 
the subject, the emotion that inspired it 
seemed transitory; his visits to St. Timothy’s 
continued to be infrequent, and as time 
passed without Ruth’s making the sacrifice 
that he dreaded his agitation on that score 
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subsided. Moreover, he had, as he often 
said, other things to think about than girls. 
The senior year found him with popularity 
undiminished, yet disappointed because an 
honor on which for two years he had counted 
had been denied him. Although he was re- 
garded as the most brilliant player on the 
varsity football team, he had not been elected 
captain. He talked about it freely with 
David, who felt that the prize should have 
been awarded to him. 

“They think I’m not steady enough to be 
captain,” said Lester. “I’m not saying Farrar 
isn’t a better man for the job, but I don’t 
see why they think I’m unsteady. I’ve never 
yet in any big game lost my head or my 
nerve.” 

“Tt isn’t that they think you’re unsteady,” 


David explained, “but that they have an idea 


you’re too temperamental; it’s a part of 
being brilliant. They think that, if you had 
the responsibility of being captain, your own 
playing would suffer. In my opinion they’re 
wrong, but it isn’t anything against you that 
there is that feeling.” 

“Oh, it’s all right; I don’t want you to 
think I’m kicking. And it may very well be 
that I wouldn’t show at my best under re- 
sponsibility, though I hate to think so.” 

David himself was captain of his class 
eleven; he was not regarded as too tempera- 
mental. Nearly every day after he had put 
his team through their drill he would watch 
the last few minutes of the varsity eleven’s 
practice; he would follow Lester’s work with 
special interest. Lester was a picturesque 
player; he scorned the protection of a head 
guard, and his fair hair shone even in the 
feeble November light and made him recog- 
nizable for spectators who could not identify 
helmeted players. He was the fleetest of all 
the backs; there was no one who was his 
peer for running in a broken field; again and 
again during the practice games the bleachers 
resounded with applause for the bareheaded 
figure, the personification of indomitable en- 
ergy and ingenious skill, who wove and forced 
his way for twenty or thirty yards through 
furious attacking hands. To the uncritical 
observer his achievements always seemed 
more single-handed than they were; possibly 
in choosing to do without the conventional 
headgear, and thus render himself more con- 
spicuous, he was aware that he must produce 
that effect. He often talked rather patroniz- 
ingly about people who had no sense of 
dramatic values. 

David, in his brief daily glimpses of his 
friend’s showy performances, felt occasional 
stings of envy through his thrills of admira- 
tion. What a splendid thing to achieve, what 
an exploit forever after to look back upon— 
making the varsity team! Since his first day 
as a freshman he had hoped that sometime 
he might accomplish it, and now here he was 
a senior and not even a substitute—not even 
a substitute on the second eleven! 

It hurt him to find that Lester was reckon- 
ing his success in athletics as a business asset 
on which to realize later. 

“You’ve given up all idea of studying 
medicine ?” David asked. 

“Yes. I’m tired of study and examinations. 
I want to get to work and make a pile of 
money. I feel I can do it too, and I don’t feel 
I could ever do it being a doctor. Besides, 
as I said, a varsity football record that’s 
really good will give a man a great start in 
business, and I might as well take advan- 
tage of it. A fellow with such a record can 
begin in Boston or New York, and every- 
body on State Street or Wall Street knows 
about him and is glad to see him. It would 
be foolish not to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity.” 

David recognized the force of the argu- 
ment and at the same time felt that there was 
something distasteful in Lester’s readiness to 
lay hold on it. He wondered why it was dis- 
tasteful, and could not answer, except that 
perhaps it represented a too egotistical and 
self-centred point of view, one that was con- 
cerned with Lester’s future fortunes rather 
than with the success of the team. 

David’s own football performance was after 
all successful enough to satisfy his modest 
soul. His team won the class championship, 
defeating first the juniors and then the 
freshmen; David’s part in the victories was 
conspicuous. He played at left end and was 
the strongest factor both in attack and in 
defense; when the deciding game had been 
won his team mates bore him from the field 
in triumph, and the senior class, assembling 
in front of the locker building, made his 
name the climax of their cheers. That was 
gratifying enough to David; perhaps it 
brought as much pleasure to the blind man 
and the girl who lingered beyond the edge of 
the crowd. David had caught a glimpse of 
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** Rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, rah; I-i-ives!’’ 


them among the spectators when he had 
chased a ball that was kicked out of bounds; 
he had felt at the moment a fresh flow of 
affection for Mr. Dean, a sudden warm sense 
of Katharine Vance’s charm. He carried the 
ball out and threw himself with new enthu- 
siasm into the next play. The interest that 
had caused those two to come and see this 
game—it must be well repaid! 

After he had dressed he hurried home—not 
to his college room, but to his mother’s house. 
He found Katharine and Mr. Dean recount- 
ing his achievements to a proud woman 
whose hands trembled so that she could 
hardly make tea. 

“O David,” she said, “I couldn’t come and 
see you play; I’m always so frightened for 
fear you'll get hurt. They tell me you did 
splendidly.” 

“The team did,” said David. “Weren’t you 
people nice to come down!” 

“Katharine is an excellent interpreter,” re- 
marked Mr. Dean. “I never had a better pair 
of eyes. As for my ears, they were quite 
gratified by what they heard at the end. It 
was a pity, Mrs. Ives, that you missed that 
feature of the occasion.” 

“Ves,” said David, pleased and embar- 
rassed. “Wasn’t it silly of the crowd?” 

“Tf it was, then Mr. Dean and I were silly 
too,” said Katharine. “We hoped you heard 
us, we came out so strong on ‘I-i-i-ives!’ at 
the end. I think that Mrs. Ives ought to 
know just how it sounded, don’t you, Mr. 
Dean ?” 

“Quit it!” cried David, but Mr. Dean 
chuckled and said: 

“Quite right, Katharine; you lead the 
cheering, and I’ll come in.” 

“One, two, three,” said Katharine, and she 
and Mr. Dean, standing in the middle of the 
room, shouted: 

“Rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, 
rah; I-i-ives!” 

While the echoes died remote sounds 
betrayed Maggie’s efforts to suppress her 
mirth. 

“Dear me, I do wish I’d been there!” said 
Mrs. Ives. “It makes me more proud of you 
than ever, David.” 

“Katharine’s a tease,” replied David. “But 
I shouldn’t have thought it of Mr. Dean.” 

After Katharine had gone Mr. Dean asked 
David to describe the whole game to him. 
“Of course,” said the blind man, “Katharine 
helped me to follow it, but she didn’t know 
the players, and so we missed some things. 
That first touchdown, just how 
was it made?” 

So David described the game 
in detail and afterwards asked 
Mr. Dean whether it had. been 
on his initiative or on Kath- 
arine’s that he had gone. 

“Oh, Katharine suggested it. I 
shouldn’t have imposed myself 
on her. But she came over here 
for me and fairly dragged me 





out of the house; said she knew I wanted to 
go to David’s game. She’s a nice girl, David.” 

“She’s about as good as they: come.” 

“Was she looking especially pretty to-day, 
David ?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Perhaps. What do 
you say, mother?” 

“Yes, I think she was. She had on her new 
winter coat, and it was very becoming.” 

“What made you ask that question, Mr. 
Dean ?” 

“JT wondered if it wasn’t the fact. Some- 
times I seem to feel people’s looks. Perhaps 
it’s the happiness in their voices—if it’s 
greater than usual; perhaps it’s something 
too subtle to express. I did have the feeling 
that Katharine was looking her prettiest to- 
day. You’d call her a pretty girl, wouldn’t 
you ?” - 

“Tn some ways; nice looking; attractive,” 
qualified the scrupulous David. 

“She’s very pretty, she’s lovely,” declared 
Mrs. Ives, impatient with her son for his 
reservations. “I don’t know where you'll see 
a prettier girl.” 

“Well, there’s Ruth Davenport and Marion 
Bradley,” David suggested. “Katharine may be 
just as attractive, but I don’t know that you 
would call her as pretty. By the way, Lester 
has invited Ruth to come down to the Yale 
game, and he’s asked me to look after her 
for him. I thought it might be a good idea, 
mother, if you invited her to stay here that 
night and had a little tea for her after the 
game.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Ives; and Mr. 
Dean expressed his pleasure. 

Ruth wrote that she was “thrilled” to 
accept the invitation. And on the morning of 
the game, when David met her at the station, 
he thought that he had never seen anyone so 
happy. Indeed for a long time afterwards in 
musing moments the memory of her as she 
had appeared that day when he first caught 
sight of her would arise before him—a slen- 
der figure in a black pony coat with a white 
fur round her neck and a black velvet hat 
on her head; she waved her white muff at 
him while a greeting fairly glowed from her 
pink cheeks and bright eyes and laughing 
lips. 

Lester was sorry that he couldn’t meet 
you himself,” David said. “But the morning 
of the game they have to keep quiet and 
avoid excitement.” 

“Gracious! Would I be excitement?” 

David reddened under Ruth’s merry glance. 
If Lester knew, wouldn’t he 
want to kick him! 

“I’m very well satisfied with 
the arrangement,” Ruth said. 
“T can see Lester play, and I 
can sit and talk with you. It 
will all be such fun. I’ve never 
seen a MHarvard-Yale game. 
How nice of your mother to 
ask me down for it! I’m so 
pleased! And what luck to have 
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such a heavenly day! O David, I know I’m 
going to have the best time of my whole life!” 

“If we lick Yale,” said David. 

“T suppose that will be necessary. But I 
feel we shall; I feel that nothing will happen 
to spoil the good time that I’m going to 
have.” 

On the way to Cambridge David tried to 
tell her about Lester—his brilliancy, his pop- 
ularity, his magnificent success. But she 
turned him from that theme and began put- 
ting questions about his own accomplish- 
ments. She drew from him the admission 
that he had captained ’his class eleven and 
that it had won the championship, that he 
had been taken into a certain club, that he 
stood a chance of getting a degree magna 
cum laude; afterwards David’s cheeks burned 
when he thought it all over; he must have 
appeared a veritable monster of egotism. She 
conducted her researches so skillfully that the 
quivering subject was hardly aware of them 
even while reluctantly yielding up its riches. 
David wondered how, when he had been 
making this egregious display of himself, he 
could possibly have imagined that he was 
having a good time! 

One thing he was sure of: if she enjoyed 
the day as much as.she appeared to do, her 
enjoyment was not wholly at his expense. 

“It’s ail such an adventure for me!” she 
confided to him. “I love to get away from the 
school now and then and meet new people 
and see old friends. Am I going to see Mr. 
Dean, David ?” 

“Of course you are. He’s looking forward 
to it. He told me to bring you out to the 
house just as quick as I could. We’re to have 
an early lunch and then start for the game. 
Afterwards mother has asked a few people 
in for tea, and Lester’s coming.” 

“Oh, what fun!” caroled Ruth. “And what 
a heavenly day! I hope everyone will have a 
good time to-day!” 

“Everyone except Yale,” said David, and 
she laughed. 

“Can’t you sometimes enjoy a game even 
though you’re beaten, David?” 

“T can,” he replied. “But Yale can’t.” © 

“My, but you’re prejudiced!” 

He admitted that perhaps he was. “Of 
course Yale’s a great place, and we should 
hate to have to get on without her. I dare 
say the Yale men feel the same way about 
Harvard. And if it weren’t for Yale, we 
shouldn’t be having this day, one of the 
finest days in the whole year.” 

“Isn’t it!” cried Ruth. “Three cheers for 
Yale!” 

In David’s eyes she radiated charm and 
happiness and good will, and her least utter- 
ance sounded musical to his ears. He was 
sure that she must inevitably win the heart 
of every man and woman that she met; 
there was no question but that she won his 
mother’s. At luncheon Mrs. Ives beamed over 
the good report that Ruth brought about 
Ralph. He was such a nice boy; everyone 
at St. Timothy’s liked him. Mr. Dean ques- 
tioned her eagerly about the masters and the 
life at the school. She gave him lively an- 
swers filled with gay anecdotes. After lunch- 
eon when she and David were starting for 
the game she said to Mr. Dean, “I wish you 
were coming too.” 

“I go only to David’s games now,” Mr. 
Dean answered with a smile. Then as she put 
her hand into his he said, “It’s good to hear 
your voice again, my dear. I should like to 
see how the little girl has grown.” 

David saw Ruth’s eyes suddenly grow 
moist and bright. “I’m just the same, Mr. 
Dean,” she replied, “though I hope my hair 
is generally tidier than it used to be.” 

She was silent for a while after leaving the 
house; David liked her silence and the emo- 
tion that it signified. Wasn’t it her quick 
and soft compassion that had always made 
big boys as well as little open-hearted with 
Ruth? 

Soon they were in the full tide of the 
stream that bubbled and rustled and flashed 
and rippled on its flow to Soldiers’ Field. 
The sun was shining; blue flags and crimson 
were waving; a brass band somewhere ahead 
was braying; gray-headed graduates, fuzzy- 
chinned freshmen, mothers, grandmothers, 
sisters and sweethearts, all were bustling and 
trudging, gay and eager; and the ceaseless 
cries of ticket speculators and venders of 
souvenirs, banners and toy balloons made the 
very air alive with excitement. In all the 
throng no one’s face was brighter, happier, 
more expectant than Ruth’s. And no one’s 
face was prettier, thought David. 

She was too much excited to talk, except 
in exclamations, too much excited after they 
took their seats in the Stadium and looked 
down upon the empty field and across at the 
bank of spectators who were cheering for 
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Yale and waving blue flags, All the prelimi- 
nary cheering and singing, the figures of the 
bareheaded cheer leaders leaping about in 
front of the sections, brandishing megaphones 
and making every movement of arm and leg 
and body in a kind of fanatical, frenzied 
unison, one with another,—all before a single 
athlete had put in an appearance,—did not 
strike either Ruth or David as ridiculous. 
David responded loyally to every behest of 
the cheer leader immediately confronting him 
and in the intervals pointed out the celebrities 
to Ruth. “That fellow who leads our section 
is Henderson, captain of the crew; that’s 
Colby, captain of the nine, next to him; 
there’s Burke, leader of the glee club —” and 
so on. Ruth looked at each one with just a 
moment of interest in the great man and then 
renewed her bright, wandering, excited gaze 
over the whole lively sparkling scene. 

There was a more exuberant outbreak on 
the Yale side, and the Yale eleven, attended 
by innumerable substitutes, came rushing on 
the field in a grim and violent manner. Im- 
mediately there followed an exuberant out- 
break on the Harvard side, and the Harvard 
eleven, attended by innumerable substitutes, 
came rushing on the field in a grim and vio- 
lent manner. They crouched and charged, 
then crouched and charged again, while ramp- 
ant individuals of apparently uncontrollable 
strength and energy booted footballs to enor- 
mous heights and for unbelievable distances. 

“There’s Lester!” cried Ruth. “How nice 
that he’s not wearing a head 
guard, for now I can always 
pick him out. But I do hope his 
head won’t get hurt.” 

“Lester never gets hurt,” 
David assured her. 

Not only in the eyes of Ruth 
and David did Lester shine 
preéminent that afternoon. He 
flashed out of scrimmages, car- 
rying the ball; he made long 
end runs, carrying the ball; he 
ran the ball back on kicks, dodging and 
squirming through a broken field; he made 
the first touchdown of the game, and a few 
minutes later the second. David shouted him- 
self hoarse over Lester’s exploits, and Ruth, 
though she did not join in the cheering, had a 
proud and happy look in her eyes. He was 
her hero; and perhaps even while he per- 
formed these wonderful feats he thought of 
her. 

Toward the end of the second half he was 
taken out of the game; as he left the field all 
the spectators whose sympathies were with 
Harvard stood up and cheered him. 

“Why did he leave?” asked Ruth. “He’s 
not hurt, is he?” 

“No, but the game’s won, and the coaches 
are sending Wilcox in to get his H. Wilcox 
has been a substitute for three years, and 
this is his last chance.” 

Ruth understood perfectly. She thought it 
probable that Lester had intimated to the 
coaches that it would be a nice thing to do. 
Certainly it was just the sort of thought- 
ful, generous act that she should expect of 
Lester. 

Now that Lester was no longer playing, 
Ruth feit that the game had lost in interest. 
But it was soon over, and then -Harvard 
undergraduates and graduates swarmed out 
on the field and proceeded to engage in the 
peculiar collegiate folk dancing that symbol- 
izes and celebrates victory. Behind the 
blaring brass band, which marched and 
countermarched, ranks of young men zig- 
zagged tumultuously, passing at last, one 
after another in swift succession, under the 
crossbar of the goal while over it passed the 
equally swift procession of their hats—to be 
recovered or not, as the case might be, by 
the rightful owners. In this flinging away of 
cherished headgear there seemed to the ob- 
server an almost religious note of mad and 
joyous sacrifice, a note accented by the mys- 
tical dusk of the November afternoon that 
caused a lighted match to flare like an altar 
fire, and the end of a cigar to glow like a 
censer. 

Ruth found the spectacle first ludicrous 
and then ridiculously emotional; she turned 
to David and saw what she interpreted as 
pious yearning in his eyes. “David,” she said, 
giving him a little nudge, “you go down and 
throw your hat over the goal for me. I'll 
wait here for you.” 

“Would you mind? I'll be right back.” 

David was off instantly. Ruth watched 
him go springing down the tiers of seats, saw 
him sprint out on the field and get sucked 
into the mazes of the serpentining throng. 
She lost sight of him then and, raising her 
eyes, looked across the field to the sections 
that the Yale men and their friends occupied. 
A good many of them were stoically waiting 
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to see the end of the demonstrations; they 
no longer waved their flags or raised their 
voices in fruitless cheers, but preserved a cer- 
tain passive constancy in defeat that touched 
Ruth’s heart. “You poor things!” she thought. 
“Tt is hard, isn’t it? I’m glad I’m not feeling 
as you are.” 

She was still contemplating them with this 
pharisaic yet not uncharitable thought when 
David rejoined her. 

“Goodness!” she said. “Is that your hat, 
David?” 

“Ves,” he admitted, fingering the battered 
ruin gingerly. “It got stepped on.” 

“A perfectly good hat a moment ago,” said 
Ruth. “Aren’t men silly!” 

“Tt’s all in a good cause,” returned David 
with conviction. 

In Mrs. Ives’s drawing-room an eager party 
assembled to greet the conquering hero. Kath- 
arine Vance sat behind the tea table; Marion 
Bradley and half a dozen other young ladies, 
all decked out befittingly either with crimson 
chrysanthemums or American-beauty roses, 
chatted and watched the door through which 
Lester must enter. They were interested too 
in Ruth; from one to another had passed the 
word that she was the girl whom Lester had 
himself invited! Possibly it made their scru- 
tiny of her a little critical, but she was so full 
of joyous expectancy that she was not aware 
of it. Besides, there were other old friends 
from St. Timothy’s coming up to speak to 
her, and Mr, Dean sat where he could hear 
her voice and so received much 
of her attention. 

At last there was the entrance 
for which they all were waiting. 
It was not at all in the manner 
of the conquering hero that 
Lester Wallace presented him- 
self, but rather as a laughing 
youth disposed to forestall 
embarrassing compliments. He 
shook hands with everyone, 
blushed becomingly and said 
little. Only Marion Bradley seemed to watch 
him with a smile that might be interpreted 
as perhaps mildly disparaging, gently mock- 
ing. David observed it and thought with 
indignation, “Pity Marion can’t show a little 
enthusiasm for once!” 

Perhaps Lester was not aware of any cool- 
ness; surely the interest shown by the other 
young ladies was gratifying enough. But after 
he had exchanged a few words with each of 
them it was to Ruth that he turned and with 
Ruth that he talked, even though he inten- 
tionally allowed the magic of his smile and 
the glamour of his glance to shine for other 
admiring eyes. He could not stop long; that 
evening the team were to dine together and 
celebrate their victory. But he would be 
round the next day with a motor car—if 
Ruth would go to drive with him? 

Katharine Vance had been watching David 
perhaps no less than she had been observing 
Lester. She had noticed that his eyes were 
turned most of the time toward Ruth. 


** Mr. Blazdel,’’ Arthur said sharply, 


Later, when the guests had departed, David 
walked with Katharine to the gate. “Lester 
doesn’t seem a bit swelled up over it all, does 
he?” he said, as he lingered for a moment. 
“How fine it must be to be in his shoes!” 
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“J don’t care for so much hero worship,” 
Katharine replied. “It makes me sort of mad. 
After all, David, it takes just as fine quali- 
ties to be the hero of a scrub team as of the 
varsity.” TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE DIVIDING LINE 


Sy Ray Palmer Tracy 


T was still dark when Arthur Packard, the 
youngest forest ranger in the Siskiyou 
National Forest in Oregon, reached the 

old government monument above the con- 
tested property he was to survey. He had to 
wait for dawn before he could begin his sight- 
ing and pacing. “No use in having Blazdel 
and Watters up here interfering with every 
move I make,” he reflected as he stabbed his 
Jacob’s staff into the ground and fitted a 
service compass on it. “No matter where this 
line runs I’d probably have to use a gun on 
one or the other of them to polish up his 
ideas of law and order.” 

The difficulty of the situation was that 
Frank Watters, a newcomer in the district, 
had filed a claim to a piece of forest land that 
included a forty-acre tract commonly sup- 
posed to belong to James Blazdel, who ran a 
combination store, hotel and post office at 
the little mountain resort of Agness. Blazdel’s 
establishment was the first house in Agness; 
he had been the original squatter. The sug- 
gestion that he did not own the land he had 
always claimed had thrown him into a mad 
fury. After a violent quarrel with Blazdel, 
Watters had appealed to the land office, and 
Arthur had been ordered to retrace the lines 
and settle the dispute. 

The slope on which he was working had a 
heavy stand of timber, but was fairly free 
from underbrush. Unhampered by obstacles, 
he made such rapid progress that in less than 
half an hour he reached the border of the 
disputed property and set up his compass for 
a last sight. To his consternation the needle 
showed that the line struck the juncture of 
the store part and the hotel part of the Blaz- 
del building; the hotel was on government 
property. 

Hoping that he had made an error, Arthur 
swung round and “backshot” his line. In the 
next half hour he proved that his first sights 
were correct; his sights now took him right 
back to his starting point. “Huh!” he grunted 
in deep disgust. “Just as I’ve succeeded in 
convincing the majority of these old moun- 
taineers that I’m not snooping round for an 
opportunity to arrest everyone on sight along 
comes this Watters person and knocks all 
I’ve gained galley-west! Well, now Blazdel’s 
friends will advise him to get down his gun. 
And there you are!” 

Arthur slowly gathered his equipment and 


** you’ve been causing the government 


a lot of trouble ’’ 
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then mounted his horse. He decided not to go 
directly down to the ford at Agness, but to 
make a detour and come up the river; he did 
not want Blazdel or Watters to know just yet 
that he had been near the disputed property. 
If Blazdel had not been the kind of man he 
was, Arthur knew that he could easily settle 
the case. As it was, however, he knew that he 
should have to use the greatest tact to avoid 
violence and perhaps bloodshed. 

Blazdel had a squatter’s right to the prop- 
erty. Regardless of whether he or Watters 
filed his claim first, Blazdel had the prior 
right; if he could be persuaded to file his 
claim within the time limit that the govern- 
ment allows for the adjustment of claims, the 
matter would soon be settled. But right there 
was the rub. Blazdel was a law unto himself; 
he refused to recognize the right of the gov- 
ernment to interfere in any way whatsoever 
with him and the land he had held unmo- 
lested for so many years. He declared that he 
had never interfered with the government, 
and that, if the representatives of the govern- 
ment knew what was good for them, they 
would not interfere with him. 

Arthur knew that his duty was to induce 
Blazdel to file his claim and protect himself. 
If he failed and was forced to eject him from 
the place, the business of ranger in that sec- 
tion would be a dangerous job from that 
minute on. 

Riding thoughtfully along, Arthur came 
out on an open stretch of rocks where he 
could see the disputed property and the 
Rogue River between the gorges above and 
below it. The sun was just peeping over Old 
Baldy and was tipping a mountain to the 
west with a gleaming point. Stretches of 
rugged peaks glowed in the morning light. 
Glancing into the cafon below him, Arthur 
caught sight of a rider urging his horse into 
the river just above Copper Cajion, out of 
sight of the ford at Agness and below it. 

The young ranger stopped his horse and 
watched. He knew that at one time there had 
been a ford at that point, but had supposed 
that a freshet had spoiled it. The old trail, 
which led round the bluff on the opposite 
shore of the river, ended at his station, but he 
never used it, for the present trail, which had 
been in use long before he had arrived in the 
forest, was much easier to follow. So now 
he was puzzled to see a man crossing the old 
ford at that early hour. As he watched the 
horseman guiding his animal familiarly across 
the ford an idea came to him, and, quickly 
unslinging his field glass, he trained it on 
the horseman just before he climbed the op- 
posite bank and disappeared into the brush. 
The man was Blazdel. 

Until that moment the ranger had not sus- 
pected that Blazdel would take matters into 
his own hands; but now the fact that the 
man was going out of his way to use a dis- 
carded trail that led only to one place roused 
his suspicions. Knowing the kind of man 
Blazdel was, he could guess what was in his 
mind, and the thought made his scalp prickle. 

At first Arthur could think of nothing to do 
to help himself—assuming of course that his 
suspicions were correct; then it occurred to 
him that he might be able to outwit Blazdel 
and beat him at his own game. Swinging his 
horse swiftly round, he headed for the Agness 
ford at a reckless gallop. He must reach his 
station before Blazdel reached it. 

Once across the river Arthur was not long 
in reaching the station. There he put his horse 
into the corral, hung the saddle on the fence 
and, taking his rifle from its boot, hastened to 
the ‘cabin. If Blazdel was about to pay the 
station a visit, he would approach the place 
cautiously. Catching up an armful of wood, 
Arthur kindled a fire in his fireplace. Then he 
dashed out of the cabin and, leaving the door 
partly open, plunged into the nearest clump 
of brush. 

For a few moments he watched the woods 
for his expected visitor. Seeing nothing, he 
glanced back at the cabin. The horse in the 
corral, the saddle on the fence, the smoke 
curling from the chimney, and the door open 
as if the occupant had found the room too 
hot while he was cooking breakfast, were 
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enough to convince almost anyone that the 
owner was inside. After a second glance at 
the cabin Arthur hurried down the old trail 
up which he knew that Blazdel was approach- 
ing. When he had gone a short distance he 
concealed himself behind a rocky point. 

He had been waiting only a few minutes 
when he heard a horse approaching. The 
sounds ceased suddenly, and several minutes 
Jater he caught a glimpse of Blazdel coming 
up the trail on foot. Evidently he had tied 
his horse far enough back so that anyone at 
the cabin would not hear the animal ap- 
proaching, a circumstance that in itself con- 
vinced Arthur that-Blazdel meant mischief. 
Moreover, the man was now slinking along as 
if he were trailing game. Arthur could have 
stepped forth and stopped him at any moment, 
but he wanted to be absolutely sure that the 
purpose of the man was hostile. So he waited. 

When the mountaineer 
reached the rim of brush 
round the clearing he stood 


weaker voice. “It’s nothin’ but a trick you 
underhanded government fellers are playin’ 
on me to git me out of the way so as that 
skunk Watters can have my land!” 

“Mr. Blazdel,” Arthur said sharply, “you’ve 
been causing the government a lot of trouble. 
But now the tables are turned. If you'll come 
to my cabin and sign the papers I have there, 
—papers, by the way, that will prevent your 
losing your land,—I’ll drop the case against 
you. If you refuse, I’m going to take you to 
Gold Beach to answer a charge of attempted 
murder. Take your choice!” 

The next few minutes were anxious ones 
for the ranger. Conflicting emotions were 
reflected in Blazdel’s face. Arthur knew that 
the loss of his land would never move the 
mountaineer to change his attitude toward 
the government. But the humiliation that he 
would suffer when his friends should learn 
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that a youngster whom he had made sport of 
had made him a prisoner and taken him to 
jail was another thing, and the ranger was 
counting on it to settle the matter. 

Twice Blazdel opened his mouth to refuse 
the offer, and twice he thought better of it 
and said nothing. Then he lifted his head 
quickly. “Ye’ve got me over a barrel,” he 
said. “I’ve pretty near got to do jest as ye 
say. If ye’ll never tell what has happened up 
here, I’ll sign them papers.” 

Arthur started toward the cabin, but Blaz- 
del suddenly stopped. “Ye’ve got to answer 
one question,” he said. “How did ye git be- 
hind me out here in the brush ?” 

“T saw you at the river,” replied Arthur. 

Blazdel glanced at the horse in the corral 
and at the smoke that was curling from the 
chimney. Then, shaking his head in bewilder- 
ment, he followed the boy into the cabin. 
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for a long while, gazing at the 
cabin. Then he began stealth- 
ily to circle to a position just 
opposite the open door. Ar- 
thur followed him cautiously. 
Behind a heavy screen of 
brush Blazdel paused and 
waited, with his rifle held 
ready. Arthur shifted his posi- 
tion and observed that Blazdel 
had a fine view of the door of 
the cabin. Certainly the inten- 
tions of the man were plain 
enough now. A little thrill ran 
along Arthur’s spine. At an- 
other time Blazdel might have 
carried out his plans, unmo- 
lested. A well-aimed shot and 
the ranger would be out of 
his way. Nor would the 
mountaineer have run much risk of being 
detected. Arthur was sometimes absent from 
his station for a week at a time; a month 
might pass before anyone would think to 
inquire about him. 

Since there was no need of proving any- 
thing further, the boy determined to end the 
affair at once. He stepped from behind the 
brush that had concealed him, but he had 
the misfortune to tread on a dry branch, 
which broke with a snap like the crack of a 
whip. Before he could raise his rifle a bullet 
sang over his head, and the dull roar of an 
old-model rifle shook the woods. The next 
instant Arthur’s rifle was trained on the 
mountaineer. “You don’t seem to have any 
luck at all, Mr. Blazdel,” he said, lowering the 
rifle until it pointed at the pit of the man’s 
stomach. “And you're going to have a lot less 
luck if you finish pumping that cartridge!” 

Blazdel stopped in the act of throwing a 
fresh cartridge into the chamber of his rifle. 

“Lay down that gun!” commanded the 
ranger. 

Blazdel looked once at Arthur’s face and 
then dropped his rifle. “A miss on plain 
shootin’!” he exclaimed bitterly. “I must be 
gittin’ old.” Then as if he had suddenly dis- 
covered that something besides his marks- 
manship was at stake he added hastily, “But 
ye can’t prove nothin’!” 

Arthur adyanced and examined the man to 
see whether he had other weapons; finding 
none, he picked up the discarded rifle. It was 
an old-model forty-four caliber, but it was 
scrupulously clean, and the stock was well 
polished. “‘These old-fashioned guns are not 
very accurate,” he said, hoping to goad the 
man into admitting his purpose in visiting 
the cabin. 

“They’re the best gun ever manufactured!” 
declared Blazdel hotly. “If I'd been a few 
years younger, there would have been one less 
ranger shootin’ off his mouth round here 
about now! Well, what are ye goin’ to do 
about it? Ye can’t prove a thing. It’s my 
word agin yours!” 

“Ts that so?” said Arthur, somewhat an- 
gered at the man’s assurance. “I’m going to 
arrest you and lock you up in my storehouse 
for assaulting a ranger. Then I’m going down 
to your store and wait until the mail carrier 
comes for the mail. After that I’ll bring him 
and Watters back with me and have them 
take a look at your horse tied down the trail 
and at your tracks leading up to this point. 
I'll show them your gun with 
one cartridge fired, and then I'll 
take them into the cabin and 
have you explain to them how 
you happened to be paying me 
a call at the peep of dawn and 
landed under arrest.” 

The way the ranger enumer- 
ated the details caused Blazdel 
to shift his eyes. “You can’t 
Prove nothin’!” he insisted in a 














A typical Cuban landscape with royal palms and small farmers’ houses 
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Il. CUBA: A NATION 


£y Lothrop Stoddard 


NE of the most interesting political ex- 
periments of modern times is that now 
making in Cuba. Freed from foreign 

rule in 1898 as the result of our war with 
Spain, Cuba, except for a certain measure of 
supervision by the United States, has now led 
an independent life as a state for twenty-four 
years. 

The history of those years is important, 
not merely for Cuba itself but for all the 
other republics of the Latin-American tropics. 
If Cuba can attain sufficient political effi- 
ciency to stand alone and lead an orderly, 
progressive life, then we may well hope that 
the other tropical republics can do the same. 
If, on the other hand, the United States has 
periodically to rescue Cuba from misgovern- 
ment and incipient revolution, then we may 
be certain that the other tropical republics, 
which are less favored by circumstances than 
Cuba is, need American oversight and control. 
In that respect therefore Cuba is the guide of 
our whole Caribbean policy. 

The size, the economic possibilities and the 
strategic importance of Cuba make it bulk 
large in our foreign policy. Cuba is by far the 
largest of the West Indies; the area of it is 
more than forty-four thousand square miles 
—approximately the area of Pennsylvania; 
and in the year 1919 it had a population just 
under three million souls. The island is not 
rich in minerals and metals; the principal 
mineral wealth is the iron and copper mines 
at the eastern end. However, it has a great 
deal of fertile soil that is adapted for growing 
all sorts of valuable tropical products. For 
generations Cuban tobacco has been esteemed 
as the finest in the world, and for almost a 
century Cuba has been one of the chief pro- 
ducers of sugar in the world. In addition the 
forests are filled with valuable woods such as 
mahogany and cedar. The less fertile districts 
of Cuba are well adapted to stock raising, 
which has always been an important element 
in the prosperity of the island. As for strate- 
gical importance, a glance at the map will 
show the controlling position of 
Cuba; unquestionably it is the 
key both to the Caribbean Sea 
and to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
great island, which from east to 
west is more than seven hun- 
dred miles long, lies only a 
hundred miles from the tip of 
Florida, fifty miles from Haiti, 
eighty-five miles from Jamaica 
and only one hundred and 
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thirty miles from the tip of Yucatan on the 
mainland of Central America. In these days 
of long-range guns, mine fields and subma- 
rines it is clear that Cuba dominates not only 
the whole Caribbean area but the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic approach to the 
Panama Canal. Even in former times nations 
clearly recognized the strategical importance 
of Cuba; for a long while that was the main 
reason why Spain valued the island so highly. 

The early history of Cuba gave little 
promise of her modern prosperity. Although 
Columbus discovered the island at the end of 
the fifteenth century, no one really colonized 
and cultivated it for two hundred years. The 
restless conquistadores who conquered Cuba 
for Spain were disappointed when they found 
no gold and silver there and soon flocked 
away to Mexico and Peru. As they had nearly 
exterminated the aborigines, they left the 
island virtually uninhabited. The only settle- 
ments of importance were a few garrisons 
that the Spanish government maintained to 
watch the approaches to the mainland and 
to shelter and revictual the great plate fleets 
that carried the wealth of Mexico and Peru to 


Spain. The few Spanish colonists who had ° 


settled on the island were mainly ranchmen 
and were scattered thinly over it. The only 
agriculture was a little tobacco raising and 
the growing of a few foodstuffs near the port 
towns for feeding the garrisons and supplying 
the plate fleets. The growth of Cuba was 
slow; as late as 1770 its population was only 
one hundred and seventy thousand souls. 


REFUGEE FRENCH PLANTERS 


The small beginnings of the modern pros- 
perity of Cuba came when it was captured 
by the English in 1762. The English, who al- 
ready had greatly developed their West India 
islands, saw in Cuba a rich land and opened 
it to foreign trade and enterprise. The pros- 
perity that resulted was only temporary, for 
the next year the peace treaty that ended the 
war between Spain and England decreed that 
the island should go back to unprogressive 
Spain. Nevertheless, the impulse to progress 
that the English had given it was never 
wholly lost. Both the native Cubans and the 
world at large now knew the great promise of 
the island; it was only a question of time 
when the real development should be under- 
taken. A generation later the immigration of 
thousands of refugee French planters from 
near-by Haiti, all fleeing from the great negro 
insurrection that had destroyed French rule 
and established the Black Republic, gave the 
island a second start toward prosperity. The 
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refugees were a most valuable addition to 
the population. Bringing with them the skill 
that during the eighteenth century had made 
Haiti the most prosperous of all the West 
Indies, they built up numerous thriving coffee 
and sugar plantations throughout the island, 
especially in the eastern part of it just across 
the narrow strait that separated Cuba from 
their former home. 

Shortly after the French refugees arrived 
Cuba obtained a further increase in popula- 
tion of a like good kind. The revolutions that 
then broke out all over continental Spanish 
America, and that resulted in freeing many 
colonies from Spain, drove multitudes of 
loyalists to Cuba, the chief remaining bul- 
wark of Spanish rule in the New World. 
Those loyalist refugees, who were mainly of 
the upper classes, contained a large propor- 
tion of men of wealth and distinction, who 
put their money into improv- 
ing their new home, as the 
French refugees were doing. 
Furthermore, as by that time 
Spain was relaxing its tradi- 
tional policy of prohibiting 
commerce or intercourse be- 
tween its colonies and the 
world at large, Cuba began to 
acquire foreign trade and to 
attract foreign capital and 
men of initiative. The result 
was a prodigious increase in 
Cuban agriculture. By 1840 
Cuba was one of the chief 
producers of sugar and coffee 
in the world. 

But there is another side to 
the story that is not so pleas- 
ant. The prodigious burst of 
prosperity was purchased at 
the price of creating the race 
problem that to-day is one of 
the most serious problems in Cuba. Down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Cuba can hardly be said to have had a race 
problem. It is true that from the first negro 
slaves had been imported, but, compared with 
the total population, they remained few in 
number. There was no reason why great 
numbers of negroes should be imported, for 
until that time the chief occupations of Cuba 
were stock raising and tobacco growing, for 
both of which whites were much better 
adapted than negro slaves were. 


“THE EVER FAITHFUL” 


The growth of agriculture changed all that. 
The production of sugar in particular requires 
a great amount of cheap, unskilled labor, and 
to fill the demand vast hordes of negroes 
were imported from Africa. By 1840 more 
than one half of the entire population of 
Cuba were negroes or mulattoes, and during 
the succeeding generation the proportion in- 
creased rather than diminished. The social 
consequences of that importing of slaves were 
profound and disastrous. Congregated in 
dense masses in the sugar-growing districts, 
the negroes remained mostly mere savages; 
they got only the slightest veneer of European 
civilization. Furthermore, African blood be- 
gan to percolate widely through the veins of 
the white population. The “color line” was 
never drawn so sharply in Cuba as it is with 
us, and an increasing number of the so-called 
Cuban “whites” became really “near whites,” 
more or less obviously affected with an Afri- 
can strain. In fact, the whole life of the 
Cuban people from their politics to their 
music became more or less Africanized. 

Along with the change in the quality of 
the population of Cuba came a change in the 
character of its relations with Spain. Until 
well into the nineteenth century Cuba had 
been a‘loyal and contented Spanish colony. 
So long as it was an unimproved, backward 
country Spanish rule was mild; the colonists 
had no special grievances, and neither the 
North American nor the South American rev- 
olutions awakened any echo on the island. In 
fact, the multitudes of refugee loyalists from 
the Spanish Main strengthened the attach- 
ment of Cuba to the motherland, and the 
island became known as “the ever faithful.” 

But the stupidity of Spain was destined 
to turn the loyalty of Cuba into coldness 
and rebellion. Frightened at the loss of its 
colonies on the mainland, Spain gave its 
governor-generals in Cuba the most arbitrary 
powers and virtually excluded all native-born 
Cubans from office. Indeed, the white inhabit- 
ants of the island were regarded as belonging 
to separate castes; the Creoles, or native- 
born, were thought to be innately inferior to 
the Peninsulares, or Spanish-born, who held 
a monopoly of posts, privileges and prefer- 
ments. The policy was extremely unwise, for 
as a result of it the sons even of fanatical 
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loyalists soon became discon- 
tented agitators, and the grand- 
sons became predestined rebels 
and seekers of independence. 
The grinding exploitation by 
the mother country finally 
destroyed Cuban loyalty. The 
more prosperous the island be- 
came the more Spain regarded 
it as a milch cow to be drained 
to the uttermost for the benefit 
of the Spanish officials, the Spanish settlers 
and the homeland itself. 

Naturally, a policy of that sort could end 
in only one way. Rebellions occurred at the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Spain sup- 
pressed them easily and with great cruelty, 
but the severities it practiced merely deepened 
Cuban discontent and prepared the ground 
for more violent outbursts. In 1868 began 
the rebellion known as the Ten Years’ War, 
which for an entire decade made a desolate 
place of the island. The rebellion ended in a 
compromise; the insurgents laid down their 
arms in return for Spanish promises of re- 
form. But Spain never fulfilled its promises, 
and a fresh rebellion soon became inevitable. 

The condition of Cuba after the Ten Years’ 
War was worse than it had ever been before. 
The war had been fought mainly by the 
old Creole aristocracy, the pfanters and ranch 
owners whose loyalty the tyranny of Spain 
had turned to bitterness. The war had ruined 
them; most of their lands passed into Spanish 
or foreign hands, and thus the profits of the 
plantations drained out of the island. More- 
over, Spain assessed the whole vast cost of 
the war on Cuba, an act that of course in- 
creased the Cuban debt and the burden of 
taxation. As the war itself had everywhere 
spread ruin that it took many years to repair, 
recovery was doubly hard. 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION 


In 1886 the economic life of the island was 
further disturbed by the abolition of slavery. 
In the long run of course it was a good thing, 
but at the time it was a most unsettling event. 
Multitudes of negroes, refusing to work, took 
to the bush as squatters; others worked only 
at intervals. Wages rose, and planters were at 
their wits’ end for labor. 

In the year 1895 came the second great 
insurrection, which with the aid of America 
was destined to free Cuba from the Spanish 
yoke. The war was waged with great sav- 
agery on both sides. The insurgents deliber- 
ately destroyed everything they could lay 
their hands on; the Spaniards retaliated by 
concentrating the whole civilian population 
in vast detention camps and letting them die 
of hunger. Before long conditions grew so 
appalling that our government realized that 
it must do something to remedy them. After 
diplomatic representations and offers of medi- 
ation had failed, the blowing up of the Amer- 
ican battleship Maine in Habana Harbor on 
February 15, 1898, brought the situation to a 
dramatic climax. The tragic event remained a 
mystery. Without doubt an external explosion 
destroyed the Maine, but who was respon- 
sible for the deed has never been found out. 
At the time blame was laid by some on the 
Spanish government and by others on local 
Spanish officials who, they thought, had 
acted on their own initiative. On the other 
hand many persons thought that Cuban insur- 
gents might have done it in order to provoke 
American intervention, which from the first 
they had ardently desired. In any event, 
American intervention was the result. In 
April, 1898, war broke out between the 
United States and Spain; the American fleet 
blockaded the island; an American army 
landed at the eastern end of it, defeated the 
Spanish army, forced out the Spanish fleet to 
its destruction and prepared for a general 
conquest. But Spain quickly recognized that 
it could not win; it ceased to fight and later 
gave up Cuba by the treaty of peace that 
both nations signed at Paris in December. 

Cuba was not destined to become an Amer- 
ican possession like Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. At the beginning of the war 
Congress had notified the world of the altru- 
istic nature of our intervention by passing a 
self-denying ordinance declaring that Ameri- 
can victory should mean a free Cuba. It is 
true that American rule was established at the 
end of hostilities, but the temporary character 
of it was recognized, and during the three 
years that it lasted Americans did everything 
possible to repair the ravages of war and to 
give Cuba a fair start as an independent 
nation. The task was colossal. The war had 
left Cuba a wreck. In the four years from 
1895 to 1899 the country had lost at least 
twelve per cent of its population and fully 
two thirds of its wealth. But the American 
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administrators soon worked 
wonders. They overhauled the 
entire machinery of govern- 
ment; they undertook great 
public works; they stamped out 
yellow fever, which had been 
the scourge of Cuba for cen- 
turies. And when they surren- 
dered control to the new Cuban 
government in May, 1902, the 
island was in sounder shape 
than it had ever been before. Although all 
direct authority passed into Cuban hands, 
the United States retained a certain measure 
of supervision over the island. Close contact 
with it and its people had convinced our 
government that, if we did not retain the 
power of supervision, Cuba, like other re- 
publics of tropical America, would soon sink 
into a morass of revolution and anarchy. 
Accordingly, America exacted of Cuba the 
Platt amendment to its new constitution. By 
the terms of the amendment Cuba was bound 
not to incur debts that its current revenues 
could not bear, to continue the sanitary 
measures that the American administration 
had instituted, to lease naval stations at cer- 
tain strategic points to the United States, and 
finally to recognize the right of the United 
States to intervene in the affairs of the island 
if the American government should deem in- 
tervention necessary. ° 

-Many Cubans bitterly resented the Platt 
amendment; nevertheless, the wisdom of it 
soon became apparent. In spite of an enor- 
mous increase in material prosperity that 
came with the influx of foreign capital and 
energy, which by the way was largely Amer- 
ican, the Cuban people showed that they were 
no better at politics than the peoples of other 
parts of tropical Spanish America. Political 
life degenerated into a sordid struggle of cor- 
rupt politicians; the “ins” would abuse their 
power in order to remain in office, and the 
“outs” would use every sort of reckless trick- 
ery to oust their opponents and get in. The 
result was a revolution that broke out in 
the spring of 1906 and that soon threatened 
Cuba with anarchy. Faced with that crisis, 
the American government intervened under 
the Platt amendment, occupied Cuba for 
more than two years, cleared up the mess that 
the defunct native government had left and 
set things going in the right direction again. 
Early in 1909 the American administrators 
withdrew in favor of a new Cuban admin- 
istration honestly elected under American 
supervision, and Cuba made its second at- 
tempt at governing itself. 

The second venture was more successful 
than the first; nevertheless, Cuban political 
life remained troubled. The most ominous cir- 
cumstance now was the growing inclination of 
the negroes and the mulattoes to form a solid 
political party. Headed by self-seeking dema- 


‘gogues, who were greedy for power and who 


inflamed their ignorant followers with hopes 
that were impossible of attainment, the Black 
party did not shrink from violence to get the 
things it wanted. In 1912 a negro insurrection 
broke out in the eastern part of the island, 
where the blacks were strongest. Though the 
Cuban government succeeded in quelling the 
insurrection without American aid, the event 
alarmed the better class of people in Cuba; 


they saw in it an indication of future trou- 
bles. Unquestionably the great obstacle to 
revolution is the Platt amendment. All Cu- 
bans with the least spark of intelligence real- 
ize that one or two more breakdowns in the 
public order will result in America’s taking 
direct control of the government, and the 
knowledge restrains all except the most reck- 
less politicians and keeps the political parties 
from doing things that might precipitate rev- 
olution. 

Politically Cuba remains in unstable equi- 
librium. Only the watchful oversight of its 
northern neighbor keeps it from falling, for 
the conservative forces are not strong enough 
to enable it to stand by itself on the path 
of peaceful, orderly progress. Materially the 
island continues to prosper. Foreign capital 
and foreign brains increasingly fertilize its 
agricultural resources; its mineral wealth is 
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being exploited as never before, and the dis- 
covery of. oil wells reveals a new source of 
great wealth. There seems no reason to doubt 
that with peace and good government Cuba 
can become one of the richest and most pros- 
perous lands of tropical America and support 
in comfort several times the present popula- 
tion. 

The only question is whether the Cubans 
shall do it by themselves, or whether they 
shall do it under American supervision. That 
is a matter for the Cubans to decide. There is 
no alternative; America cannot permit Cuba 
to sink into revolution and anarchy. During 
more than twenty-three. years we have con- 
sistently shown by our conduct that we have 
no imperialistic designs on our southern 
neighbor, but that our sincere wish is for a 
truly self-dependent Cuba. We are disposed to 
make every: allowance for faltering first steps. 


EXPLOIT 


Gy Franklin Welles Calkins 


ATE on a December afternoon Josephine 
Osterman had finished most of the work 
of a lonely day. She had just turned 

the cattle out from their log shed and had 
watched them trail away for water to a shal- 
low ford in the creek. Now she stood at a 
window and looked pensively out on a snow- 
covered trail that ran winding among ragged 
stumps along the Osterman pasture and over 
some white bluffs beyond. 

Although Josephine did not expect her 
mother and her brother back from the rail- 
way station until after dark, she yet hoped 
vaguely that something might have happened 
to hurry them homeward. She was lonesome 
and would have welcomed almost any diver- 
sion. While her gaze was wandering over the 
half-whitened stumps, the rocks and the bogs 
of their “cut-over” pasture her recently loosed 
herd of cows and young stock burst from the 
cover on the banks of the creek and in a wild 
stampede raced toward the cattle shed. As 
they wheeled round a turn of the creek, half a 
dozen or more gray beasts as large as deer- 
hounds shot into sight close behind them. 
They were wolves—the Iron Range pack, 
Josephine decided instantly. 

Running to the wall, she caught a shotgun 
from its pegs, snatched two loaded shells 
from a gun bag and put them into the breech. 
Before she could reach the open air the 
wolves had killed one head of stock. Within 
fifty yards of the stables they had pulled 
down a fall calf and now, oblivious of every- 
thing except their prey, were piled upon their 
victim in a gray squirming mass, fighting, 
yelping and snatching. 

The cattle had crowded in at the door of 
their shed and were still bawling in fright 
when Josephine reached a corner of the horse 
stable and climbed the projecting ends of the 
logs to the roof. Quickly aiming the double- 
barreled gun, she fired first one barrel and 
then the other. The beasts went slinking away 
reluctantly to the cover of the near-by bluffs, 
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and Josephine shouted shrilly after them. 
There were six, seven, eight of them. Much 
excited, Josephine returned to the house, re- 
loaded the gun, got a hand sled from the 
woodpile and went out to the dead calf. The 
animal’s neck and shoulder and flank had 
been torn open, but the wolves had scarcely 
begun their feast. By hard tugging and rolling 
Josephine managed to load the calf on the 


-sled and pull it as far as the door of the cow 


shed. Between the sheds and the house the 
wind had swept the ground bare of snow; so 
it was with great effort that she rolled the 
heavy carcass inside the shed, where she cov- 
ered it with a horse blanket in order to quiet 
the stock, which were still much excited. 

Then she closed and barred the plank door 
of the log shed and, greatly disturbed in mind, 
went back to the house. There was cause for 
worry. The death of her father soon after the 
family had come to Minnesota had left the 
Ostermans in none too comfortable a_posi- 
tion. They owned a “cut-over” tract of pine- 
land and lived in a lumber camp. With the 
few hundred dollars that were left in the bank 
they had bought a team and a herd of cows. 
They now had the cows and a small cleared 
field from which to gain a livelihood. This 
was the first time that wolves had ever at- 
tacked the Osterman stock, which Josephine 
and her brother had closely watched. The 
winter before, however, their nearest neigh- 
bor, a settler named Ellis who lived three 
miles up Burnt Wood Creek, had lost eleven 
head of cattle and young horses. Just behind 
the settler’s place was a chain of hills known 
as the Iron Range, which was infested with 
timber wolves. The skins of the beasts were of 
little account; the country was too new to 
offer bounties, and the state bounty was too 
small to tempt the trapper or the hunter. 

With an eye upon her south windows Jo- 
sephine began to get supper. While she was in 
the midst of her work a cold, gray fog settled 
over the Burnt Wood Valley and quickly hid 
the stables and even the well, which was hali- 
way between the stables and the house. Fear- 
ing to wait lest darkness should catch her 
before she had finished her outside work, the 
girl left her dishes and went out to feed 
the cattle and do the milking. She took the 
gun, some extra shells, some matches and a 
lantern and a pail with her. She would have 
been glad of the company of Shep, the dog, 
but the collie had gone with her mother and 
her brother. For several minutes Josephine 
carried in hay from a stack and filled the feed 
racks that ran round one side and across one 
end of the cow shed. 

The stable was made of round logs and had 
a slab roof. It had been the sleeping room oi 
a large crew of lumberjacks, and there was 
room in it for perhaps five times the twenty 
odd head of cattle that the Ostermans owned. 
The horse stable at one end had been the 
cookroom. The outside door of that apart- 
ment, was nailed shut, and the walls were 
banked high with earth for protection against 
the cold of winter. A stout door in the wall 
of the partition opened into the cattle shed. 
There were stanchions for several milk cows 
near the door. 

Josephine filled five of the stanchions with 
hay and soon was busy with the milking. She 
had lighted her lantern and hung it from a 
post close at hand, for while she worked night 
had fallen. 

She had turned loose four of the cows and 
was milking the fifth when in a sudden stam- 
pede all the cattle in the shed raced back to 
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the milk stalls; there they huddled in a jam 
round the stanchions, and the shed echoed 
with their bawls of alarm. 

Josephine’s last pail of milk was upset, and 
she saved herself from injury only by dodging 
behind a stanchion. She saw quickly that the 
large cattle on the edge of the jam had faced 
round and with lowered and tossing horns 
were threatening the black space beyond the 
lantern. 

Wolves had got inside somehow! She trem- 
bled with alarm and in a flash realized how 
they had entered. In her worry she had for- 
gotten to block the small hole beside the door 
—Shep’s entryway into the barn. 

Josephine had left the gun inside the horse 
stable, but in a moment she had it again. 
Then she took the lan- 
tern down from its nail 
on the post. In the black 
space at the far end of 
the shed she could see no 
movement, but she knew 
that the wolves were 
there. She ran across to 
the back wall and climbed 
over the rail of a feed 
rack that ran the full 
length of it; the rail and 
the staves seemed to offer 
her a measure of protec- 
tion. Concealing her lan- 
tern in a fold of her skirt, 
she crawled to the far 
corner of the inclosure. 
Then she pushed the 
muzzle of her gun over 
the rail and flashed her 
light into the open space. 
She had heard the wolves 
snarling and fighting and was not astonished 
to see that they had torn the cover from the 
dead calf and were piled upon it. Yelping and 
snarling, the beasts at once shrank back to the 
opposite wall and faced her with gleaming 
eyes. 

The girl set her teeth hard to keep a grip 
on her nerves, found a flat space on the rack 
rail for her lantern and, aiming her gun as 
best she could at two heads that were close 
together, fired. 

The jar of the explosion knocked her lan- 
tern from its perch. Bewildered and fright- 
ened for the moment, the. wolves took the 
nearest way of retreat, and turned back upon 
the jam of cattle, which at once charged into 
them. 

The overturned lantern still flickered. Jo- 
sephine reached one arm between the timbers 
barely in time to lift it before the light went 
out. For a moment there was wild confusion 
within the big shed; when it quieted some- 
what the wolves and the cattle had exchanged 
places. 

The cows and the young stock were now 
packed into a corner near the door. The 
wolves, all except one that Josephine had hit, 
were within a few feet of them. She could dis- 
tinguish them chiefly by the glitter of their 
shifting eyes. 

She determined to attack them again. On 
opening the breech of her gun to reload, she 
discovered that she had pulled both triggers 
when she’ had fired. No wonder her lantern 
had fallen and her shoulder ached! She re- 
loaded the gun and moved along within the 
rack a little nearer the viciously twinkling, 
uneasily shifting pairs of eyes. When she 
could see the slinking figures more clearly she 
put the handle of the lantern over the crook 
of her arm and tried to fire at the nearest 
wolf; but neither trigger would budge. She 
renewed the shells and tried again only to find 
that the locks of the gun were fast; in her 
scramble after the lantern she had pushed the 
safety catch forward, and, forgetful of the 
tiny mechanism, she stood deprived of a 
weapon. 

The wolves were growing bolder. One of 
them, a huge beast that overtopped its fel- 
lows, had been wounded by Josephine’s 
double shot. Its face and jaw were bleeding, 
and it was fairly running amuck. It flung 
its head from side to side and bounced about, 
snapping its teeth and yelping savagely. 
Twice it leaped against the rack so close to 
Josephine that she swung her lantern menac- 
ingly even at the risk of smashing it. She 
knew that if the half-crazed brute should 
attack her the others would 
join. And the cattle were now 
more dangerous than the wolves ; 
she dared not go among them. 

Through the door of the horse 
stable, which she had left partly 
open when she went for the gun, 
she could dimly see the wolves 
dodging in and out one or two 
at a time. While she watched 
them a daring plan flashed into 
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her mind. The earthen floor of the cattle 
shed had been raked clean a day or two 
before. She might scatter fire upon it with 
safety. 

Setting her lantern quickly down on the 
rack, she began to twist and knot short 
wisps of hay. In a minute she had lighted 
and flung half a dozen of them across the 
open space in front of her. They lighted the 
shed from end to end. 

The wolves, which had been edging peril- 
ously near, now fell back from her blazing 
torches, yelping in fear. Josephine leaped out- 
side the rack and worked with a furious 
energy. She had found an effective weapon, 
and she swiftly widened and extended her 
lines of fire. One at a time or in twos and 
threes the wolves ran in 
and out of the horse 
stable. Josephine wanted 
them all in there; and 
her excitement increased. 
One fourth of the floor 
of the shed was ablaze 
with bunches and twists 
of flaming hay, and the 
feed rack was almost 
empty. Her bonfires were 
running within a few feet 
of the huddled, yelping 
pack when five of them 
rushed together through 
the door of the stable. 
With wisps of burning 
hay in her hands Joseph- 
ine leaped at the other 
two, which were cower- 
ing behind stanchions. 
With fire in front of her, 
fire behind her and fire 
on either hand, she shouted fiercely as she 
drove the beasts in after their mates. 

Then she dropped her burning hay, dodged 
behind the partly open door and flung her 
weight against it. The door swung to and 
pitched her to her knees; but it failed to 
close. As she scrambled to her feet, pushing 
with all her might, a stout wriggling shape 
near her knees told her that she had caught 
one wolf between the edge of the door and 
the outer jamb. Throwing her left shoulder 
solidly against the door, she reached for the 
bolt with her right hand. The door was made 
to lock outside by means of an iron “hanger 
strap” with slot and wall staple; an old 
wagon bolt served as a fastening pin. While 
Josephine struggled to hold the trapped beast 
she grasped the bolt and withdrew it from 
the staple. Not until she had the weapon in 
her hand did she venture to look down at the 
struggling animal. 

It was the injured wolf that was caught 
fast by the neck, and that now was fighting 
to get at her. Others were leaping upon and 
over the beast. The animals seemed to under- 
stand that the narrow gap in front of them 
was the only way out. They sprang franti- 
cally at the opening and snapped their teeth 
within a few inches of Josephine’s face. 

Pushing against the door with braced feet, 
she fought with desperate courage; she knew 
what defeat held in store for her. With the 
belt she hammered at jaws that were thrust 
into the crack. And while she fought the 
crowd of leapers, the beast below wedged his 
way forward, gaining ground inch by inch 
and snapping sidewise at her skirt. 

Her fires were dying out, and the smoky 
light was growing dim. She was about to risk 
running to her lantern when the pack, smart- 
ing from bruised jaws, suddenly ceased to 
leap at the door and began to dig at the 
frozen ground beneath the half-log sill. It 
was Josephine’s first chance for a measured 
stroke at the trapped beast. She swung her 
bolt high and brought it down upon the crea- 
ture’s skull, and the injured wolf sank dead in 
the breach. 

Josephine stooped quickly and using her 
last ounce of strength, thrust the beast’s head 
inside, slammed the door shut and, with her 
knees shaking, pulled the iron “strap” over its 
staple and slipped the bolt into place. Then 
she sank against the door jamb, too weak to 
keep her feet. 

Fifteen minutes later, in semidarkness and 
in a'shed reeking with smoke, her brother 
found her still sitting on the floor with her 
back against the door of the stable. His fears, 
which the muffled yelpings of 
the wolves, the smoke and the 
noise of the uneasy cattle had 
roused, were changed to exulta- 
tion when Josephine told her 
story. 

The wolves were securely 
trapped; and the next morning 
the brother and sister removed 
chinking from one wall of the 
stable and shot them. 
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How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung’; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 


To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
William Collins 





_ FACT AND COMMENT 
GOOD BARGAINING makes a thick purse. 


Your Clothes if hung up carefully will wear 
Much better than if flung upon the Chair. 


MANY A MAN in the hour of his need finds 
that he has been so busy making money that 
he has forgotten to make any friends. 


WHEN FORTY CARLOADS of firecrackers 
arrive from China in one shipment, it looks as 
if young America were getting ready for a 
celebration. 


BEING THE RECTOR of the recently 
created Episcopal parish of Park County, 
Wyoming, should satisfy even an active man. 
As the parish contains 5420 square miles, an 
area somewhat larger than the State of Con- 
necticut, making calls in the outlying districts 
will be something of a camping trip. 


THE MONUMENT for Rear Admiral Robert 
E. Peary is a huge stone sphere on which the 
continents of the earth are outlined. At the 
North Pole is set a bronze star, symbol both 
of his discovery and, as some one has sug- 
gested, of “the star of unconquered will.” His 
epitaph is his own favorite quotation from 
the Latin—I will find a way or make one. 


“MASS ATHLETICS” were devised to sup- 
plement military drill in whipping the draft 
army into shape and proved so valuable for 
the purpose that West Point now gives all its 
cadets regular courses in the principal games. 
The instruction is compulsory, as is military 
drill, and during the fall and spring as many 
as sixty officers are required for the athletic 
coaching. : 


THE TRUCK GROWERS of the sunny 
South and California evidently believe that 
their mission in life is to supply the whole 
country with fresh vegetables all the year 
round. Florida now ships on the average one 
carload of produce every eight minutes in the 
year, yet has under cultivation only about an 
eighth of the land in the state that is suit- 
able for farming. 


THE GOVERNMENT has just issued an 
elementary book on radio communication, 
known as Signal Corps Radio Communica- 
tion Pamphlet No. 40, Second Edition. It 
contains over six hundred pages and more 
than three hundred illustrations. It can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, for a dollar. 


WE ALL SHOULD LIKE a cook such as 
an English clergyman advertised for in the 
London Times. In his advertisement he said 
among other things that it was essential not 
only that his cook should have a sense of 
humor but also that she should exemplify the 
spirit of Galatians v, 22. Now, Galatians v, 
22, reads thus: “But the fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith.” 


“FORM” IN ROWING is quite a different 
thing from “style.” Good form implies, among 
other things, a correct swing from the hips, a 
quick, hard beginning to the stroke, a firm 
finish, correct sliding, a clean recovery and 
good rhythm. Style is the ease and grace with 
which those things are done: a very different 
thing but a very pretty thing, as the expert 
does it. But no crew that would be fast works 
primarily for style; the men desire, rather, 


the essentials that drive the boat ahead. There 
is a lesson for everyone in rowing. 
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RATIFICATION BY OTHER POWERS 


OW that the United States has ratified 
N all the treaties that the Washington 

conference drew up, interest shifts to 
the other powers, which also must accept 
the treaties before they can become effective. 
Those powers might have proceeded at once 
to consider the treaties while they were 
pending before the Senate, but they wisely 
refrained from so doing because they know 
the ordeal that treaties must undergo here. If 
the United States had rejected them, action 
on them elsewhere would have been useless. 

In no other country is the process of ratifi- 
cation so difficult and uncertain as it is here. 
There are now no autocracies or semi-autoc- 
racies, except Japan, in which international 
agreements need only the sanction of the 
sovereign. Legislative bodies retain at least a 
nominal veto over them, but in parliamen- 
tarily governed countries that means that the 
rejection of a treaty by the legislature would 
force the ministry to resign. In Great Britain 
it suffices to lay the treaty on the table of 
Parliament; if it is not rejected within a spec- 
ified time it is automatically ratified without 
a vote. 

In France the system is different. There 
the treaty is brought formally before the 
Parliament, which may ratify or reject it by 
a majority vote. There also disapproval of 
the agreement would cause the downfall of 
the ministry. The procedure is similar in 
Italy. 

The practice of amending treaties after they 
have been negotiated and of attaching res- 
ervations to them is peculiar to the United 
States. That is because in our government the 
executive department is separate from the leg- 
islative department, and the Senate has the 
power of veto over terms that the President 
has accepted. In the governments with which 
we deal the executive is dependent on the leg- 
islature, forms a part of it, and exists only so 
long as it has the confidence of the legisla- 
ture; so the adoption of an amendment to a 
treaty would act, if the cabinet opposed it, as 
the rejection of the treaty itself acts; that is, 
it would overturn the government. 

Although amending a treaty or attaching 
a reservation to. one has hitherto been a thing 
unknown elsewhere than in this country, 
there have recently been mutterings of an 
intention on the part of France—of course 
with the approval and support of the govern- 
ment—to borrow a leaf from our book and 
make one or more reservations to the prod- 
ucts of the Washington conference. It is sug- 
gested, for example, that France reserve the 
right to decide for itself what is and what is 
not a merchant ship—a point not decided by 
the treaty that stamps as piracy an attack 
on such ships by submarines. 

Of course, since we assume the privilege of 
appending to treaties our understanding of 
what the wording of them means—which 
may or may not be the understanding of the 
other party to the compact—we cannot com- 
plain if that other party claims the same priv- 
ilege. It is still uncertain whether or how far 
the consent of other powers will be required 
to reservations that we or other nations 
make. The only certainty is that they will 
not be permitted to defeat any of the treaties. 
The success of the Washington conference is 
therefore assured. . 


OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR 


N the last ten years the population of Can- 
ada increased at a little higher rate than 
the population of the United States. The 

Canadian census, taken last year, showed a 
population of 8,772,631 as against 7,206,643 
in 1911—an increase of slightly more than 
twenty per cent. 

The movement of population during the 
decade was a movement westward and, as the 
recent elections showed, has greatly increased 
the political power of the provinces in the 
extreme west. Of the million and a _ half 
increase in the population the provinces west 
of Ontario contributed more than 650,000. 
The two central provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario not far from one sixth. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the increase was 
negligible, and Prince Edward Island suffered 
a loss of a few thousand. 

Canadians have reason to be proud of their 
gain in numbers, in wealth and in enterprise ; 
but they have still more reason to be proud 
of what they are. Their land is a broad and 
glorious heritage, abounding in mineral re- 
sources and producing wonderful crops from 
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vast regions of great fertility. Politically they 
are as free as they wish to be, for they prefer 
their British connection to the complete inde- 
pendence that they might have for the mere 
asking. They are at peace with the world, for 
they have only one neighbor, and that one is 
absolutely friendly, overflowing with good 
wishes and rejoicing at every advance in 
Canadian prosperity. ° 


6 9 
BIRD SONG 


WENTY years ago birds were a fashion. 

Women had begun to take them off their 

hats and put them into their heads. Any 
spring day, on a woodland walk, you were 
sure to meet two or three elderly ladies eagerly 
aiming an opera glass at an impertinent bunch 
of feathers, which led them a weary chase 
through bush and brier, until it was satisfac- 
torily classified. 

Fashions change, and these same ladies are 
now too busily engaged in gathering votes 
that shall make over the world to have much 
time to spare for birds through an opera glass. 
But there is good in most fashions. There was 
much good in that one, and some remnant of 
the good lingers, after the extravagance of the 
fad has departed. 

There was good in the study of birds as a 
matter of mere scientific curiosity. It is aston- 
ishing what a charm is lent to life out of 
doors by learning to open your eyes and ears 
to what goes on about you. The sky and the 
clouds are inexhaustibly beautiful to every- 
one. But what an added pleasure there is 
when you begin to observe the forms of 
flowers, to distinguish the notes of birds. The 
beauty that before seemed inanimate, super- 
ficial, like that of a picture or a scene in a 
play, takes on a new character, a new vitality, 
when you begin to compare, to analyze, to 
remember, to codrdinate. The summer days 
are not long enough to arrange the riches that 
come to you, when you are once awake to the 
infinite variety and the unfathomable interest 
of the world’s wide treasury of life. 

But far more than any such scientific inter- 
est of differentiation or classification is the 
peculiar beauty of bird song in itself. Above 
everything else it seems to give to nature the 
finishing touch of aérial fancy, of delicate 
magic, of fairylike perfection. There is some- 
thing unearthly about it, remote, inexplicable, 
a charm that fills the world, but half per- 
ceived, yet all-pervading. It is this vagueness, 
this haunting indefiniteness of witchery, that 
accounts for the rich fabric of association 
that the poets have woven about the music 
of the birds. Sometimes those associations are 
gay, cheerful, light-hearted, as in the lovely 
passage of Stevenson’s letters: “My bedroom, 
when I awoke this morning, was full of bird 
songs, which is the greatest pleasure in life.” 
Sometimes the associations are of a tender, 
reminiscent melancholy, as when a recent poet 
sings of the bluebird: 

Oh, how my heart aches as I hear him now, 

Aches to be lost with love in quiet ways, 

With love and hopes departed long ago: 
Strange, such a storm in memory should be 
stirred 
By the faint, far-off singing of a bird. 
Sometimes they rise to a pitch of passionate 
excitement that sweeps the hearer out of the 
gray, cold world of daily iteration into a 
heaven of ideal hope: 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
And it may be said that it takes the music of 
the nightingale to call out these high raptures. 
It is true that we have no nightingales in 
American thickets. But the note of the blue- 
bird or the song sparrow in the first warm 
days of March is ecstasy enough. 


o 9 
THE TARIFF 


HE effort of the Senate of the United 
States to produce a generally acceptable 
tariff measure has little chance of suiccess. 
The Democratic party is opposed to the 
general principle on which the pending tariff 
bill is based, that of protection. Not all Dem- 
ocrats are opposed to it, but the dissenters 
favor protection only exceptionally and for 
certain products and certain interests. The 
great bulk of the party desires no change in 
the existing tariff. Consequently, it rejects in 
advance any measure that Congress may offer 
to the country. 
That, however, is a permanent condition. 
It has occurred whenever the Republicans 
have passed a tariff act; vet those acts have 
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remained in force for many years, acceptable 
evidently to a majority of the. people, al- 
though not to all of them. Now there are 
novel and peculiarly difficult conditions. In 
theory, since the passage of the McKinley 
tariff in 1890 the tariff measures based on 
the protective principle have extended their 
benefits equally to farmers and to manufac- 
turers. The agricultural schedule was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the act of 1890, 
The two interests then united forces and 
supported each other and have since con- 
tinued in the same relation. Since the war 
closed, the great and acknowledged distress 
of the farming interest has had the effect— 
rightly or wrongly—both of arousing a cer- 
tain antagonism on the part of the farmers 
of the West to the manufacturers and, in 
their newly awakened consciousness of polit- 
ical strength, of banding them, regardless of 
party ties, into the group known as the 
“agricultural bloc.” That united and well-dis- 
ciplined body is resolved to have a tariff act 
that will protect adequately those who live 
by farming. It is quite indifferent to the 
woes of the manufacturers and is mildly 
hostile to the rates of duties that the manu- 
facturers deem necessary. The partnership is 
dissolved. No tariff bill can possibly be drawn 
that will satisfy both groups. 

Those are broad and general divisions. 
Broad also is the division on the matter of 
retaining the present foreign valuation or 
substituting the proposed American valua- 
tion of goods for the purpose of assessing 
duties. The question cuts across all groups, 
for it is quite as much one of practical ad- 
ministration as of general principle. Then 
consider the thousands of articles, the duties 
on which must be determined one by one, 
where the question is also, and exclusively, 
practical; that is, at what rate shall the duty 
be fixed so as to accomplish the greatest 
amount of good and do the least harm, to 
protect domestic industry without establish- 
ing a monopoly? What policy is best to pre- 
vent foreign competition from extinguishing 
the American dye industry, and yet to lay as 
light a burden as possible on those indus- 
tries that must have dyes? 

Those are but the fringe of the difficulties 
that beset the Senate, which will be de- 
nounced for all sorts of wrong-headedness 
and weaknesses, no matter what it may do. 
Congress as a whole will also be denounced, 
and later the Republican party. That is to be 
expected and furnishes no ground of com- 
plaint. Nevertheless, let us not forget that 
even a Senate of supermen could not accom- 
plish what the Senate of the United States is 
now attemptingzIt is a situation in which it 
becomes us to be charitable. 
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STEERING CUBA THROUGH 
TROUBLED WATERS 


UR readers will find in Mr. Stoddard’s 
QO article on another page of The Com- 

panion a clear and interesting summary 
of the history of Cuba and of the relations 
of the United States to the island republic. 
It may be worth while to describe the state 
of those relations at the present moment, for 
they are in one of those delicate crises that 
seem inevitably to recur at regular intervals. 

In the present instance the crisis arose 
from the financial panic that disarranged all 
Cuban business when the sugar market broke 
so sensationally some eighteen months ago, 
and from the. disputed presidential election 
that occurred about the same time. For a 
while Cuba was threatened with bankruptcy 
and civil war; the situation was so serious 
that President Wilson, taking advantage of 
the provisions of the Platt amendment, sent 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder to Habana to act 
as the adviser of the Cuban government. 
General Crowder has discharged the same 
duty that Mr. Taft undertook in a some- 
what similar emergency in 1906. He has 
acted with a great deal of discretion and no 
little success. Upon his advice the election 
was repeated, and Dr. Zayas was clearly 
elected. He has managed to reduce the 
government budget from $134,000,000 to 
$64,000,000 and has negotiated a loan ol 
$50,000,000 that will probably finance the 
present sugar crop without difficulty. 

Most intelligent Cubans recognize the value 
of General Crowder’s service and the in- 
creased stability that his advice and his 
authority give to Cuban affairs; but there 
is a numerous party—led by politicians who 
resent any guidance from the United States 
—that constantly grumbles at his presence 
in Cuba and frequently demands through its 
spokesmen in the Cuban Congress that he be 
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recalled. So far as now appears, President 
Harding does not intend to recall him at pres- 
ent, though, if the situation continues to im- 
prove, he will do so in time. General Crowder 
remains because there is grave doubt whether 
the Cuban administration would be strong 
enough without the support of the United 
States to insist on the reforms and economies 
that are necessary to get the government 
once more firmly on its feet with an annual 
budget that will balance. 

Our trade with Cuba has suffered severely, 
chiefly because the collapse of the sugar mar- 
ket left most Cubans without much, if any, 
money to spend, but also because of some of 
the provisions of the emergency tariff law. 
The Cubans themselves are inclined to lay 
a good deal of the blame on the tariff, and 
they have protested loudly against the in- 
crease of duties on such Cuban products as 
sugar and tobacco. The extent to which trade 
is languishing can be inferred from the cus- 
toms collections at Cuban ports in October, 
1921, as compared with the collections for 
the same month in 1920. They fell from 
$5,025,075 to $1,700,537. The Cuban govern- 
ment believes that the only way to restore 
trade is to pass a reciprocity treaty that will 
give each country the right to send its goods 
into the other at a tariff rate just half of the 
statutory rate. Our Congress has not yet seen 
fit to adopt the suggestion. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE eyes of the world are upon Genoa, 

but it must be admitted that few people 
expect the conference to accomplish a great 
deal. England hopes most from it, for it was 
the British government that originally pro- 
posed it, with the idea of restoring conditions 
that would encourage the languishing foreign 
trade of Great Britain. But when the United 
States declined to take part in it serious doubt 
concerning the possibility of restoring those 
conditions began to arise. When M. Poincaré 
obliged Mr. Lloyd George to agree not to 
propose any interference with the settlements 
of Versailles the Germans and to some extent 
the Italians lost interest in it, and the attitude 
of the Russians gave reason to believe that 
they meant to use it as a lever to force a gen- 
eral recognition of the Moscow government, 
which would almost certainly create dissension 
at once within the conference. But, although 
the sessions began with rather discouraging 
prospects, it is possible that something worth 
while may issue from them. Lenine did not 
appear at Genoa when the sessions began. He 
is not in good health, though the German 
specialist who was summoned to see him says 
that his illness is not of a serious nature. 


so] 


HE bloody “terror” of the French Revo- 

lution caused the legal execution of 17,000 
persons and the death by other means of per- 
haps two or three times as many more. What 
of the Russian terror? The Paris Gaulois pub- 
lishes figures concerning it that would seem 
incredible if it were not said that they are 
taken from the reports of the Extraordinary 
Commission printed in the soviet newspapers. 
Since October, 1917, there have been executed, 
says the Gaulois, 28 bishops of the Greek 
Church and 1215 priests, 6775 professors and 
school-teachers, 8800 physicians, 54,650 army 
officers, 260,000 soldiers, 10,500 police officers 
and 48,500 privates in the constabulary forces, 
12,950 landowners, 355,250 other members of 
the “intelligentsia” and of the middle class, 
193,350 workingmen, 815,100 peasants. If the 
statistics are trustworthy, the Bolsheviki, in 
order to force an unwelcome and impossible 
system on the Russians, have killed more men 
than were killed in the French army during 
the entire war. 9 


BRITISH newspaper man who has re- 
turned from Moscow describes the city 

as feverishly active in a business way since 
the soviet government removed the ban from 
private commercial enterprises. The Russian 
humorists say that the city is now under the 
régime of Czar Nep, which is short for New 
Economic Policy. Most of the factories are 
now running under private management, 
shops and cafés are open and busy, and a new 
“bourgeois” class, pushing, stirring and ap- 
parently prosperous, is already making its 
appearance. Business is actually stimulated by 
the worthlessness of the paper money. No 
one likes to keep the notes in his possession 
any longer than he can help, for they lose 
value from hour to hour; so the tradesmen 





put their daily receipts into goods at once, 
and are eager buyers as well as ready sellers. 
People who have money spend it quickly for 
the same reason. If they save it, they grow 
poor. e 


HE removal of twenty-nine executive 

officials in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing—including the director himself—and 
the rumor that the President intends to 
make similar sweeping changes in the per- 
sonnel of other departments caused a real 
sensation in Washington. Democratic leaders 
are certain that the removals were made 
solely to provide places for Republican poli- 
ticians, and they speak of the whole affair 
as a base attack on the civil service system. 
The President has not authorized any charges 
against the integrity of the dismissed officials; 
those who speak for the Administration de- 
clare that the need for greater economy, 
efficiency and harmony within the Bureau 
was the only reason for the removals. 


o 


RANGELL ISLAND, which, according 

to report, the Arctic explorer Stefansson 
has claimed for Canada, lies north of Siberia, 
approximately in longitude 180° and latitude 
72°. The land is barren and icebound, and, 
although it is geographically Siberian, no 
attempt was ever made by the Russians to 
occupy it. But there is a disposition in Wash- 
ington to question Stefansson’s right to claim 
it for Canada. As long ago as 1881 American 
members of an expedition sent out to hunt for 
the lost Arctic expedition of De Long landed 
on the island and raised the American flag 
there. John Muir, the naturalist, was one of 
the party. In 1913 the survivors of Stefans- 
son’s wrecked ship Karluk spent eight months 
on the island, and it seems to be on the 
strength of that occupation that the Cana- 
dian explorer bases his claim. It is said that 
Stefansson thinks the island will be of great 
value as an air base and landing place for 
aéroplanes when aérial navigation between 
London and Shanghai, or Tokyo, begins. 


od 


HE singular vitality of the Turkish state 
is shown by the proposal of the Allied 


powers to revise the treaty of Sévres, return | 


Smyrna to the Sultan and recompense the 


Greeks with another slice of Thrace, including | 


Adrianople. When the war ended it was taken 


for granted that the Turkish Empire was | 


done for as completely as the German and 
Austrian empires were. The Sultan seemed 
a pitifully helpless sovereign, without any 
means of resisting the will of the conqueror. 
The Sick Man of Europe was about to die. 
Yet Karl of Austria has died in exile, William 
of Germany is growing gray in exile, and 
Mohammed VI is still in Constantinople and 
getting better and better terms from his con- 
querors. His strength lies in the power of 
the Islamic religion. Both Great Britain and 
France have millions of Mohammedans under 
their imperial flags, and they fear serious 
trouble among them if the Sultan is humili- 
ated any further. France was the first to make 
up its mind that it was not safe to treat the 
Turkish government as it really deserved to 
be treated, but Great Britain was not far 
behind. To many people, both in this country 
and in Europe, who had hoped that the vic- 
tory won by the Allies would deliver all the 
Christian minorities in Asia Minor from the 
tyranny of the Turk, the outcome is pro- 
foundly disappointing. The prospect for the 
Armenians—if there is any considerable 
number of Armenians left in their homeland 
—is not hopeful. e 


BELGIAN named Armand Jeannes, who 
betrayed his country and acted as a 
spy for the Germans during their occupation 
of Belgium, has been caught and sentenced to 
death. Jeannes was accustomed to boast that 
he was instrumental in causing the arrest of 
Edith Cavell. Whether or not that was true, 
he was most cordially hated in Belgium, and 
his execution is everywhere approved. 


o 


HE new director of prohibition enforce- 

ment in New York is seriously considering 
using machine guns to stop the illicit traffic 
in liquor that has been going on along the 
northern border of that state. The adjutant 
general of New York is willing to supply the 
guns, and, if the plan is carried out, there will 
be an armed post established on each of the 
thirty-seven highways that cross the border. 
Meanwhile the Canadian courts are helping 
by recognizing an agreement to sell liquor to 
be sent out of Canada to the United States as 
a crime, and a man convicted of the offense 
was heavily fined a few weeks ago. 
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Lecort’s Mageda Noltac Benbir 


HIS is not from a foreign language. It is merely a 

meaningless jumble of letters which, properly as- 
sembled, spell four sensible words, to be found in this 
advertisement. 


See whether you can rearrange the letters in “Lecort’s 
Mageda Noltac Benbir,” using each letter or character 
but once, and make them spell four words important to 
every one who knows the value of good teeth. 


When you have the four sensible words arranged, write 
them on the coupon below, mail it to us, with your name 
and address, and we will send you free a generous trial 
tube of COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM. 


Every boy who wishes to have good health, and reach full manly 
growth should clean his teeth at least twice a day with a safe dentifrice. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans teeth the right way—safely 
and thoroughly. The delicious flavor makes its use, night and morning 
a treat, not a task. Large size tubes 25c, at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 
The four sensible words in your Youth's Companion Advertisement are 
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It’s Great Sport 


To ride at night with a Delta Electric 
Bicycle Lamp to light the way 



























ru you've never gone on night hikes, you’ve missed 

half the joy of bicycling. 

But it takes a good sturdy lamp to guide you whether 

you are in country or city. 

THIS LAMP IS MADE TO STAND THE 

ROUGHEST KIND OF GOING. 

Itis easily attached to any type of handle bars. 

At your dealer, or Model 27 (illustrated) 

sent prepaid for $2.25 complete (less 

battery). 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 

Standard Makers of Electric Lanterns, Auto- 

mobile Spotlights, Bicycle Lamps, Flash- 

lights and all kinds of Dry Batteries. 

New York Winnipeg San Francisco 





woven from old carpets. 
Your worn carpets can 
be made into beautiful, 


RU i; durable rugs. Alike on 


both sides. Easy to handle. Neat in appear- 
ance and finish. Write for our booklet. 


Rhode Isiand Rug Works 
210 Admiral Street Providence, R. 1. 
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FLOWERS OF MAY 


By Arthur L. Otis 





Deep in the woodland 
And down the meadow way 
Flowers are making ready now, 
To meet Memorial Day: 


Violet and laurel, 
Fern and columbine, 
Purple flag and marigold, 
They shine, shine, shine. 


Glad in the garden 
And sweet beside the door, 
Lilac and forget-me-not 
And half a hundred more, 


Daffodils and daisies, 
Roses red and white, 
All across our lovely land 

Blowing, beauty-bright. 


Whispers go among them, 
Soft a murmur breathes: 
“Some of us for clusters fair, 
Some of us for wreaths.” 


All among the meadows 
And on the hills of May 
Flowers have lifted up their hearts 
To greet Memorial Day. 


°° 
BUMPY’S REPORT CARD 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


NE day Boisterous Bumpy was feeling 
Q even friskier than usual. He was a 
young elephant who went to school at 
the Bullocktown Academy for Young Ani- 
mals. Only the primer part of the course 
was taught there, but it was rather interest- 
ing. He was training to be a carrier; not a 
letter carrier, but a carrier of human folk. 
The teacher, Miss Moo, knew there was no 
use in whipping Bumpy; he had 
such a thick skin that a switch only 
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donkeys, small bullocks and 
little dromedaries were hurled 
in every direction. Slates 
crashed to the floor and ink 
bottles were turned over. The 
room was in a hubbub. 

Miss Moo picked up 
Bumpy’s report card and drew 
a huge red X clear across the 
page. “Take that home, 
Bumpy,” she said. “You have 
been expelled from Bullock- 
town Academy.” 

Bumpy went out of the 
room sobbing aloud, and as he 
went down the road he did 
some hard thinking. 

Before he had gone far a 
storm, which had been gath- 
ering for some hours, suddenly 
broke. Bumpy crouched be- 
hind a bank for shelter. 

The storm raged a long 
time. When it had lessened a 
little Bumpy heard his school- 








mates coming down the road. 











He did not want to join them, 
but neither did he want to 
stay out in the rain any longer; so he fell in 
shamefacedly behind. 

When the crowd reached the stream that 
ran between their homes and the academy 
they found that the bridge had been swept 
away. Then there was a great outcry, for no 
one knew what to do except Bumpy. 

Suddenly he pushed forward to the front. 

“Ma’am!” he cried to Miss Moo. “I will 
take everybody across on my back.” 

“Oh, there’s bad Bumpy!” cried a little 
bullock. 

“Hush!” said Miss Moo sternly. “Bumpy,” 
she added, “do you think you can do it? I 
have lost the schoolhouse key, and so we can’t 
go back.” 

Bumpy was sure he could do it, and he did 
do it. Back and forth, back and forth he went 
with his loads. It was no easy task; some of 
the little bullocks dug their hoofs into his 
sides and hurt him in spite of his thick skin. 
Jemima Giraffe, being all legs, was hard to 
carry, and the billy goats behaved dreadfully. 
But finally he landed the last cargo safe on 
the other side. The teacher went up to Bumpy 
and gave him a pat on his shoulder. 

“That was a good deed well done, Bumpy,” 
she said. “You are almost ready to graduate 
as a carrier. Drop your report card into the 
river, and to-morrow you may begin afresh.” 


ORAWN BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


SPRING CLEANING | By Gamaiiel Bradford 


One dark, two fair, 
Work with might and main! 
Bid the dust fly anywhere 
And not come back again. 


Old frocks, sweeping caps, 
Hair pushed all awry, 

Half a dozen queer mishaps, 
With each a queerer cry. 


Wash the windows, scrub the floor, 
Push the things about. 

Finger marks along the door? 
Hurry, wipe them out! 


What a bustle, what a stir— 
Twinkling hands and feet! 

Who would have believed we were 
Housewives so complete? 
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Bumpy capered with joy as the report card 
with its big staring red X went whirling down 
the river. 

“There are not going to be any more red 
X’s for me!” he cried; and all the other 
pupils began to cheer. 


ee 
THE LITTLE BROWN DOOR 


By Ellen D. Masters 


‘“CAISTER MEG, how many people live 
in this wall besides you and brother 
Jim?” asked Sylvia, who had come 

from: the country for her first visit to her 

married sister, who lived in the city. “I think 

I should rather live in a house, the 

way country people do.” 





tickled him. 

“Bumpy,” she said, “if you don’t 
behave properly, I will give you a 
bad-conduct mark.” 

Bumpy looked alarmed. “I'll be 
good, ma’am,” he said quickly. 

Miss Moo, who was a kindly old 
cow, said no more, but she sent him 
up to the blackboard to work an 
example. 

Soon Bumpy forgot his promise 
and began to draw a picture of 
Billy ‘Bullock balancing a teapot 
on his nose. 

When the class tittered Miss Moo 
picked up Bumpy’s report card. 

Bumpy’s ears drooped; then he 
began to rub the blackboard. “O 
ma’am!” he cried. “See, I’ve erased 
what I drew!” 

He seemed so sorry that the 
teacher put down her pencil and 
gave out a problem instead. 

“Two bullocks were drawing two 
carts,” she said. “In one cart there 
were three passengers and a child. 
If the child fell off the cart, how 
many passengers would the bullock 


THE 
Or THE CITY BOY’S MISTAKE 


Verses and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 





“Don’t ToucH My Fruit; Just Let it Grow,” 


THE FARMER SAID TO FREDDY. 


“It’s GREEN AND VERY SMALL, You KNow, 


So Walt UNTIL It’s READY.” 


THAT Dip Not PLEASE THE LAD AT ALL. 


HE SAW UPON A TREE 


Nor GREEN A BIT,” QuoTH HE. 


heeen “THE FARMER THINKS HIMSELF So WISE, 


Bumpy scratched one of his large 
ears. “What about the other bull- 
ock ?” he asked. 

Jemima Giraffe put up a shaky 
hoof. “Please, ma’am,” she said, 
“the child should count as a pas- 
senger; if the bullock had four 
passengers in all and one fell off, 
there would be three left.” 


But HERE IS SOMETHING RARE. 


I'LL Pick IT TO His GREAT SURPRISE, 


THAT GREAT BiG PRICKLY PEAR.” 


HE PIcKED 1T TO His OWN SURPRISE, 


His OWN SURPRISE AND WOE. 


AND SINCE, I’VE HEARD, YOUNG FREDDY’s WISE 


AND LETS ALL GREEN FRuIT Grow. 





“Right,” said Miss Moo. “Bumpy, 
go to the foot of the class.” 

Then Bumpy did an outrageous 
thing. He walked round to the foot 
of the line, but instead of taking 
his stand there he flopped down 
suddenly on the end of a long bench 
where all the smaller animals were 
sitting. Of course as he took his 
seat on one end of the bench the 
other end flew up. A dozen goats, 
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“PRICKLY PEAR” 


“What do you mean, you funny 
little Sylvia?” asked her sister. “I 
don’t see any wall. We live in a 
house just as everyone else does.” 

But Sylvia had never seen houses 
so close together that they joined 
one another without even a strip of 
grass between, and so she kept on 
calling each long row a wall. 

A day or two later, when she 
was skipping rope with Evelyn 
Worth, who lived in the same 
block, Sylvia looked across the 
street and said, “Evelyn, do you 
see that little brown door with the 
tiny window beside it? Aren’t they 
a door and a window in a wall? 
They don’t belong to a house, do 
they ?” 

Evelyn wanted very much to 
laugh, but she was afraid of hurt- 
ing Sylvia’s feelings. 

“Oh, yes, they do,” she replied. 
“Tt’s the very smallest house in the 


A Bic Gray BALL. “THaT Fruit’s Not SMALL street.” 


“Tt. ought to be a playhouse; I 
declare it ought,” said Sylvia. “Who 
lives there ?” 

But before Evelyn could an- 
swer, Sylvia’s sister called to the 
girls and asked them to go to 
market and get some vegetables. 
They were glad of the chance to 
visit the interesting market and 
were soon scampering across the 
street with a basket between them. 

Just in front of the little brown 
door that they had been looking at, 
Evelyn stopped suddenly. “Listen !” 
she said. 

Sylvia stopped too. As she lis- 
tened her eyes grew wide, for what 
she heard made her almost believe 
she was back in the woods at home. 
From the other side of the little 
door sounded a sweet, clear bird 
song, something like the call of the 
robin, something like the notes of 











the red-winged blackbird. 
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She looked at Evelyn. “It must be a bird 
in a cage —” she began and then was inter- 
rupted by a low sound, one that seemed to be 
half laughter and half speech. Sylvia gasped. 
“That’s a fairy!” she said. 

She had often looked for fairies in the 
woods, but she had never found one. Was it 
possible that there were fairies in a big city? 

Just then a boy came up and lifted the 
brass knocker on the little brown door. 

“QO Loy!” cried Evelyn. “Who lives there ?” 

Loy laughed. “I don’t know his name,” he 
said. “Run along to market, you two. This 
morning you’re buying, and I’m selling.” 

As the girls hurried down the street Evelyn 
told Sylvia that the boy was her brother, and 
that he was selling soap to earn some money 
to buy a bicycle. 

As Evelyn and Sylvia passed the place on 
their way home Loy was just coming out. 

“Hello!” he said. “I was just going to look 
for you, because you are invited to come in 
and hear a bird sing and a doll talk.” 

“Now, Loy, don’t tease,” said his sister. 

“I’m not teasing,” answered Loy. “Here, 
T'll take your basket,” he added. “Come on.” 

They followed Loy through the little brown 
door into a room. Beside a back window an 
old man was sitting, with a table in front of 
him that was cluttered with tools and work- 
ing material. He looked up with a smile. 

“T’ll carry the vegetables along,” said Loy, 
“so you girls needn’t hurry.” 

Evelyn and Sylvia stood still; there was no 
bird to be seen anywhere and no fairy. 

“T haven’t anything for you to see,” said 
the man. “But there’s a good deal to hear. Go 
to the other window and turn your backs.” 

Wondering, the girls obeyed. Then all at 
once a strange concert began. They heard the 
same bird song that they had heard at first; 
then came other bird notes, and after that the 
chirp of a sparrow. Presently both little girls 
jumped, for they were sure they heard a 
child speak—one or two little laughing words 
that they did not quite catch. Then the birds 
began again. 

“Please let us look,” Evelyn begged. 

But when they looked again they saw noth- 
ing except the old man sitting at the table. 

“What was it?” they asked in wonder. 

“What did it sound like?” asked the man. 

“Like beautiful birds,” Evelyn said. 

“And once like a little girl,” added Sylvia. 

The old man smiled. “That’s fine,” he said. 
“T was hoping you’d say that.” . 

Then, as his two visitors looked at him in 
surprise, he added, “Now I know that my 
work is good. This is my work, you see—to 
make certain parts of musical toys.” 

When Sylvia went back to her sister’s and 
later to her own home she kept talking about 
her visit to the little house. 

Then at Christmas came a box from sister 
Meg. In it was a large talking doll and a little 
silvery bird. And pinned to the doll’s dress 
was a card that read: “You heard us first 
last summer behind the little brown door.” 
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M A Y 
Like apple blooms 
unfold the bills of May, 


The bills for household 
carpentry and such; 
And here’s the 
paper hanger’s bill to pay. 
And who would think that 
paint could cost so much? 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














THE BLIND SIDE 


“9M afraid, doctor, that religion doesn’t mean 
anything to me,” the boy said with embar- 
rassment. “I’m reluctant to say it, for you’ve 

been kind to help me with this Greek I made a 

mess of last term; but I guess my attitude is 

a family tradition. Though my father never made 

light of religion, he said that it had served its 

purpose when people couldn’t think for them- 
selves, and he’d no more ridicule it than he 
would snub an old, tottering, gray-haired man 
who had outlived his usefulness. That’s how 
father looked at it. He was bitter against some 
of the old doctrines—the Trinity, for instance, 
future punishment, and the idea that no one had 

a chance of being saved unless he was in the 

church. He said that those doctrines had made 

men narrow and intolerant and uncharitable. 

They’ve been laid on the shelf as curiosities— 

that’s how he expressed it; and he said that all 

religion was headed the same way.” 

A smile showed on the minister’s fine, elderly 
face. “You’ve remarked that these rooms are 
pleasant and cosy in the evening,” he said, speak- 
ing slowly. “When you proposed reading Greek 
with me that morning over at Preston you didn’t 
know where I lived, and you may remember that 
I gave you minute directions how to find the 
house. It was late when you got here the first 
evening; it was almost nine o’clock. Suppose I 
had instructed you to come up the street over 
across, through Mayhew’s back yard and up 
against the blind side of the manse; you’d have 
found a solid brick wall, four high windows and 
not a glimmer of light. That rear wall is an 
integral part of the building,—the house wouldn’t 
stand a minute without it,—but it isn’t a good 
side for a stranger to get in at. 

“ve been wondering, Henry, whether you 
haven’t approached religion on the blind side. So 
many people do just that; they accent all the 
mysteries of the Christian faith, all the hard, 
stern elements of God’s moral government, and 
everything between the covers of the Bible that 
seems to make it an antiquated book. It never 
occurs to them to go round to the front entrance, 
where there’s a porch lamp and such cosy lighted 
rooms as righteousness and goodness and love 
and hope and God’s tender fatherhood. Those 
things aren’t out of date; they never will be. If 
men should lay them on the shelf as mere curiosi- 
ties, our old world would be headed for chaos. 

“The blind side of religion is a part of it, 
exactly as the dark rear wall is a part of this 
house; but we’ve got to approach religion by way 
of the lighted rooms. That is God’s invariable 
rule. He offers love as the royal interpreter of 
things that are hard to understand. We’ve got to 

at home in the cosy, lighted rooms before we 
can appreciate the utility of the rear wall.” 

“The blind side.” The boy spoke the words 
softly. “Yes, it might be.” He looked up brightly. 
“Thank you, doctor, for giving me a new clue. 
Secretly I’ve wanted to find one for a long 


time.” 
e ¢9 


THE CHRISTMAS CORNER 


“s OUR garden always is the most entrancing 
place, Pris. But what’s in that little corner 
over beyond the trellis? You keep steering 

me away from it, but it looks altogether too 

inviting to miss.” 

Priscilla led the way, and stood aside, smiling, 
as they passed through the arch. “Well,” she said, 
“what do you think of it, Prue?” 

“Of all the queer mixtures!” said Prudence, 
frankly puzzled. 

“Tt’s. my Christmas corner,” said Priscilla 
proudly. “Your present happens to be growing 
somewhere else; but my main Christmas crop is 
here. I can’t spend lavishly in money; and last 
year I spent too much in nerves and eyesight. So 
this year instead of doing fancywork I’m turning 
to my garden. Here are the sweet things: laven- 
der and lemon verbena, to fill simple muslin bags 
for bureau drawers and linen closets; and here 
are my old-fashioned everlasting flowers—yellow 
and crimson and pink and purple and white—for 
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winter bouquets and for baskets; and here are 
a few clumps of my choicest flowers, like those 
in the main garden, but especially reserved for 
seed, to put in pretty packets for my gardening 
friends —” 

“I’m a gardening friend!”’ suggested Prue. 

“You'll like what I’m planning for you, Prue, 
—at least, I do, and I'll disown you if you don’t 
appreciate it!—but you mustn’t covet what I’m 
giving other people, piggy! See, here are sweet 
herbs: those are for the kitchen-loving contingent 
—thyme and tarragon and summer savory and 
sweet marjoram. I love the very sound of the 
names, don’t you? Some I'll dry in bunches, and 
some I'll make into flavored vinegars, for salads 
and ragouts. And here are tomatoes—the little 
plum and cherry varieties in red and yellow to 
put up whole; they make the gayest and most 
Christmasy preserves! And over there against 
the wall is our ancient quince tree; it bears 
lots of fruit some years, and some people haven’t 
learned yet that quinces make delicious jam. A 
jar of that, neatly labeled and tied with red rib- 
bons is sure to please anyone who likes goodies. 
And who doesn’t? That’s all, I think—at least 
in the corner. But I’m going to use all my rose 
leaves and preserve a few of our strawberries 
whole in jelly. And did you ever see parsley 
packed between layers of salt in a preserve jar 
and keeping green all winter? And—O goodness, 
I was just going to mention what I’m raising for 
you! 

“Don’t! I’d rather be surprised. But if you 
should slip up on it, Prissy dear, I can assure 
you I’d be quite contented with any of your other 
Christmas products. What I really covet, though, 
is the grand idea of growing them. Why didn’t I 
have the wit to make my garden help out my 
Christmasing!” 

“Tt isn’t too late yet,” suggested Priscilla, con- 
solingly. “And I have no copyright on the plan!” 
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LOST IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 


RS. ROSITA FORBES, the English ex- 
plorer, had one particularly thrilling expe- 
rience while journeying to the forbidden 

oases in the heart of Libya that are the head- 
quarters of the fanatical Moslem tribe of the 
Senussi. We learn from her book, the Secret of 
the Sahara: Kufara, that once on the way an 
aged guide named Abdullah proved himself in- 
competent. He had forgotten the route, which, 
he admitted too late, he had not traversed for 
twenty years. 

“Everyone knew,” says Mrs. Forbes, “that 
except for an unforeseen event we were going to 
die of thirst within a day or two. Almost every- 
one had blistered feet, and no one had had enough 
food to eat; yet everyone laughed. ‘It is certainly 
the will of Allah that we die,’ said Farraj politely, 
‘but no one will die before Sidi Abdullah!’ I 
doubt whether the guide heard; he trailed along 
with a blank, dispirited stare, first edging east, 
then west. Thereafter everyone spoke of death, 
and I was amazed at the way they calmly 
accepted the advent of it. The only thing that 
excited them was the thought that the guide 
should die first. ‘By Allah, Sidi Abdullah shall 
go first and show us the way!’ said Shakri firmly. 
‘When I am certain of death I shall shoot him.’ 

“After taking council the party, ignoring Ab- 
dullah, decided to try new bearings that might 
bring them to certain dunes, too far away from 
the nearest wells for their exhausted camels to 
cover the distance, but whence there was a slen- 
der chance that a single messenger .sent forward 
might bring help in time. There was a little 
water there in the tins of vegetables, and if they 
all kept very still it would keep them alive for 
another day. So the march was resumed—a ter- 
rible march during which continual tantalizing 
mirages showed themselves only to vanish. Once 
a dune with tufts of green foliage seemed to 
promise water, and it was there that Abdullah 
suddenly got his bearings. ‘I know this place,’ 
he said. ‘There is an old well here, but its water 
will kill you! It is salt.and bad.’” 

They dared not drink; and the next day they 
pressed on until a moment came when Farraj, 
with his finger on the trigger, grimly announced 
the end: “It is time that Sidi Abdullah dies!” 
But at the same instant some one distinguished 
a faint, dark blur on the horizon—the promise of 
distant palms! 

“J have no recollection at all of the next two 
hours,” Mrs. Forbes records; “whether I walked 
or rode or ran I do not know. I remember tot- 
tering down a hollow and seeing some nude black 
figures madly scooping up sand, and then I saw a 
silent little group crouched pitifully on the edge 
of the freshly dug pit that meant life or death. 
The water came slowly, for in their hurry they 
had chosen their spot badly; but it came. 

“We camped near the largest clump of palms 
within sight of the blessed well, and all the after- 
noon I lay on my camp bed with my zemzimaya 
(felt-covered water bottle) beside me, drinking 
every few minutes. And when I could not drink 
any more I would shake it now and then to hear 
the delicious sound of the water inside.” 
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TOO CAUTIOUS 


MONG the traditions of an old New England 
town, the early residents of which included 
many Quakers, there is a story of the 

courtship of a young and well-dowered widow by 
two brothers, Joel and Joseph. The fair Mary 
was living once more at the home of her parents, 
and Joel, the elder brother, went to her father to 
ask for her hand. “Friend Seth,” he began, “thee 


has a daughter who is comely and of good report. 
I would not be hasty, but a decent time has now 
elapsed since she buried Friend Oliver and re- 
turned to thy house; and I have deemed it not 
improper to make inquiries. Matrimony is a 
solemn matter not to be lightly entered upon. 
But after much questioning and grave considera- 
tion I desire thy daughter Mary for my wife.” 

“Tf thee felt moved to make inquiries of others 
and to ask questions of thyself before speaking, 
Friend Joel,” was the reply, “is thee quite cer- 
tain thee really desires Mary?” 

“T am a cautious man, Friend Seth; I should 
not have been certain if I had not made inquir- 
ies,” answered Joel, “but now I am certain. For I 
traveled to the town where she dwelt with Oliver, 
and I made inquiries there of the elders and of 
the housewives, and of all who visited familiarly 
in the household; and of Oliver’s sisters and of 
his mother and of his aged aunts: and all these, 
who were not of her blood or long acquaintance 
to be prejudiced in her favor, reported well of thy 
Mary. So I have no doubt remaining that it 
wow be for my pleasure and advantage to wed 

er.” 

“Thee is indeed a cautious man, Joel,” said 
Seth, “but thee is less cautious than thy brother 
Joseph, who made but one inquiry and made it 
first lest he should waste time and breath in 
making others. He inquired but yesterday of 
Mary if she would accept him for a husband; and 
she said yes.” 





SOME MISUNDERSTANDING 





Novice—Look here, you said when I bought this 
ball that it was the same kind Braid used when 
he went round in 68. 

Club Maker—Yes, miss, that’s right. 

Novice—Well, I’ve taken 108! 

—Wilson Fenning in London Opinion. 











THROUGH THE CATSKILLS TO 
MARKET 


RIVING to market from remote parts of 

the Catskill Mountains during the early 

and middle years of the last century was 
usually an interesting and important event. In 
Harper’s Magazine John Burroughs has given a 
picturesque account of the way in which his 
father used to carry the butter from his dairy 
farm to market. 

The butter, he says, had always to be deliv- 
ered at Catskill at a date agreed upon. The trip 
usually took place in November; it was the event 
of the fall. Two loads of butter, of twenty or 
more firkins each, had to be transported fifty 
miles in a lumber wagon; each trip to Catskill 
and back took perhaps four days. The firkins 
had to be made ready, a task that in my time 
usually fell to Hiram; he would begin the day 
before father was to start and have a load headed 
and placed in the wagon on time, with straw 
between the firkins so that they would not rub. 

How many times have I heard those loads start 
off over the frozen ground in the morning before 
it was light! Sometimes the wagon of a neighbor 
would jolt slowly by on the same errand just 
after or just before father started. Father usually 
took a bag of oats for his horses and a box of 
food for himself so as to avoid all needless 
expense. The first night would usually find him 
in Steel’s Tavern in Greene County, halfway to 
Catskill. The next afternoon would find him at 
his journey’s end, and by night the wagon would 
be unloaded at the steamboat wharf, and he 
would make his groceries and other purchases 
ready for an early start homeward in the morn- 
ing. On the fourth night we at home were on the 
lookout for him. With one ear bent toward 
the road, mother would be sewing by the light of 
her tallow dip; she usually caught the sound of 
his wagon first. “There comes your father,” she 
would say, and Hiram or Wilson would quickly 
light the old tin lantern and stand ready on the 
stonework to receive him and help him with the 
team. By the time he was in the house mother 
would be putting his supper on the table; a cold 
pork stew and a cup of green tea, I remember, 
used to delight him on such occasions. After 
supper he would smoke his pipe, tell the story of 
his trip and name the family purchases he had 
made; then we would go to bed. In a few days 
he would make the second trip. 

When his boys grew old enough he took each 
of them in turn with him to Catskill. It was a 
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great event in the life of each of us. When it 
came my turn I was perhaps eleven or twelve 
years old, and the coming event seemed most 
important. I was actually to see my first steam- 
boat, the Hudson River and maybe the steam 
cars. For several days in advance I hunted the 
woods for game with which to stock the provision 
box so as to keep down the expense of the trip. 
Perched high on the springboard beside father, 
with my feet hardly touching the tops of the fir- 
kins, I made my first long journey into the world 
at the rate of perhaps two miles an hour over 
rough roads in chilly November weather. 
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THE LOVE AFFAIR OF SAND, 
THE SIOUX 


N general the American Indian is a quiet, 
unsophisticated fellow. But Sand, a Sioux 
brave on one of the Western reservations, was 

no ordinary Indian. He was shrewd and clever 
and outspoken; and he kept his poise even when 
in love—and afterwards. 

He was much interested in Black Eagle, a 
Sioux belle whose beadwork and puppy-dog stew 
—a favorite dish in the tribe—were extolled in 
song at feast and dance all over the Sioux coun- 
try; and when the Great Spirit called her hus- 
band to the happy hunting grounds Sand was 
among the ardent suitors who besieged her. 

His quest was successful, for he owned an 
automobile. In it he set out for the county seat to 
get a marriage license, but trouble with his tires, 
stormy weather and bad roads delayed him, and 
in the meanwhile Don’t-Know-How, a bashful 
but persistent suitor, called the county clerk on 
the telephone, had a license issued and then led 
the fickle bride to a near-by missionary. 

When Sand returned to claim the fair Black 
Eagle he was just in time to hear the rhythmic 
beat of the tom-toms at his rival’s wedding feast. 
Sand stoically refused to give vent to his feelings, 
but the next morning he went to the government 
office and requested that the Indian agent help 
him to collect from Black Eagle this bill for 
wasted attentions: 


One marriage licence (not used) $2.50 
Expenses going for license . 10.00 
Birthday present 15.00 
Christmas present 25.00 
2 bu. potatoes at $3.75 7.50 
Total . «© © «© « $60.00 


Black Eagle admitted the claim, and Don’t- 
Know-How paid it without protest. 
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INSIDE THE MUSEUM 


OW many specimens has the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History? The answer 
would doubtless be. astounding, if the 

museum were able to stop work and make a 
careful count. This list of the stored material that 
it has on hand is by no means complete. Nor 
does it, according to the Mentor, include the 
specimens on exhibition, which constitute approx- 
imately a fifth of the whole collection. 

There are one hundred thousand anthropo- 
logical specimens stored in thirty-three fireproof 
rooms; among them are two thousand skulls. 
There are some seven thousand fishes preserved 
in alcohol and kept in tanks and jars. Of fossil 
fishes there are ten thousand, to say nothing of 
fifteen thousand frogs, salamanders and reptiles. 
There are sixty thousand specimens of inverte- 
brates and one hundred thousand shells. Insects 
do not require much room; but five hundred 
thousand is a large number even for a museum. 

One expedition, which spent six years in the 
Congo, added five thousand eight hundred mam- 
mals, six thousand two hundred birds, four thou- 
sand eight hundred reptiles, six thousand fishes, 
three thousand eight hundred ethnographical spec- 
imens and more than one hundred thousand 
invertebrates. Those specimens have not been 
fully catalogued. There are one hundred and fifty 
thousand bird skins in the museums and a vast 
quantity of eggs and nests. There are also more 
than nine hundred specimens of fossil reptiles and 
amphibians. New specimens are constantly being 
received. 
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A LAZY SWITCHMAN’S INVENTION 


EW things are wholly bad. Laziness is not 
an admirable trait in any man, but for all 
that it appears to have been responsible for 

at least one useful and important invention. In 
1846, says Mr. Herbert W. Horwill in Dis- 
covery, a railway switchman who had to attend 
to two station signals some distance apart de- 
cided to save himself the trouble of walking to 
and fro between them by fastening the two levers 
together with a long piece of wire. He used a 
broken chair as a counterweight and ran the 
wire on into his hut. Each night after that he sat 
by his fireside and worked the two signals with- 
out setting foot outside. 

Presently the railway authorities found out 
what he had done, reprimanded him for his indo- 
lence, promoted and rewarded him for his inge- 
nuity and then adopted his invention. 


ee 
HOW IT IS AT COLLEGE 


lege for women two young housemaids 
were comparing notes on academic life. 
“Well,” said Norah, dimpling, “the faculty has 
the brains, and the college girls has the clothes, 
but, believe me, the maids has the looks!” 


A T one of the dormitories of a well-known col- 


t 
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The Utmost in Value 


Mr than merely low price 
sets Ingersoll apart from every 
other watch. There are other low- 
priced watches. 


Ingersoll watches are reliable, 
sturdy, honestly good-looking, as 
well as sold for so little money. 
Your dealer will show you the 
complete line. 


Announcement 


By an arrangement completed on March 
31st, the Ingersoll assets were purchased 
by the Waterbury Clock Company. Thus 
Ingersolls are now marketed directly by 
the manufacturers, who have made Inger- 
solls from the beginning. 


Waterbury Clock Company 
Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
Sales Offices 
San Francisco 
360 Fremont St. 


New York 
137 Centre St. 


Chicago 
215 W. Randolph St. 
“AA 


IVERS & POND 


PIANOS 


Superlative 
Quality 
The choice 

00 


of 

leading 
Educational 
Institutions 
and 70,000 


homes. 











If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, 
we can ship from our factory direct. Catalogue, 
prices, and full information mailed promptly. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Write us, today. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS: Set Le 
Airplane 


You can have lots of fun with 
it. Will loop-the-loop, glide, 
spiral, pancake, vrille just like 
a big airplane. Scientifically 
built, patented and made by a 
flying man. Mails flat in an 
envelope with full instructions, 
Easily assembled. Send your 
name, address and 10c. today. 
Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 
156-C Franklin Street New York, N. Y. 


C, FREE CATALOG 2105 ShSS.Shicew in cuss a) 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 

amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 

Ansza $! aon plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 

- ea., $4.00 doz. Write to- day for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

310 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. ‘¥ 
























THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


T ERM S 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.00 to foreign coun- | 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as | 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

nd will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the_subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order ress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Dea t. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of aseress | | 
be sure to give the old as well as the new 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 





this is done. 

Manuscripts omeeeh for Epablicetion should, in ever: 
case essed to ditors. A personal ad- | 
dress eines consideration of them. | 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave, and St. Paul St., Boston, Masa. 








BROKEN BONES 


HEN a person meets with an accident and 
breaks a bone his friends are likely to 


content themselves with saying that he 
has broken his leg or his arm, as the case may 
be. But that is not enough for the physician; he 
is immediately concerned to know what kind of 
fracture it is. 
Broken bones are of six types: simple, com- 
pound, complicated, comminuted, greenstick and 
impacted. A fracture may of course be of more 


| than one type. By a simple fracture is meant one 








in which the bone is broken only in one place and 
has not broken through the skin. In a compound 
fracture the skin is broken, a circumstance that 
adds enormously to the gravity of the accident, 
since it means an open wound, with all its lia- 
bility to infection. A complicated fracture means 
one in which other injuries are sustained at the 


| same time, as, for example, when a nerve is torn 
| or an internal organ or blood vessel is hurt. A 


comminuted fracture is one in which the bone is 
broken in several places. A greenstick fracture is 
explained by its name; the bone is partly broken 
and is bent over like a green stick. It is common 
with children, whose bones are without the brit- 
tleness that comes with adult life. In an impacted 
fracture the fragments of broken bone are wedged 
into each other. 

There is one important lesson to learn from an 
impacted fracture; in the case of impacted bones 
first aid to the injured is a matter, not for the 
well-meaning bystander, but for the experienced 
physician. Until the doctor arrives the patient 
should be placed in the most bearable position 
with the injured part well supported and kept as 
nearly motionless as possible. He will be glad of 
that, for people with broken bones are anxious to 
be let alone. There are many good reasons for 
this “‘let-alone” policy; one is that the wrong sort 
of handling may very easily turn a simple frac- 
ture into a serious one. 

When the bone has been put into place and 
has knit skillful massage and passive movements 
often aid recovery and prevent deformity. 
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NO APOLOGY 


_SELF-INDULGENT, snobbish mother and 
A two pampered and undisciplined children 
were recently the least popular residents of 

a large summer hotel. At last, when one of the 
pestiferous little girls on her roller skates had 
charged, whooping, the length of the veranda 
and broken up half a dozen conversational groups 
of elders and had almost upset an elderly gentle- 
man, an exasperated lady seized her and soundly 
shook her. The sobbing and furious culprit fled 
to her mother. The child did not know the name 
of the avenging woman who had shaken her, but 
the description that she gave fitted a recent 


| arrival, a New England spinster of austere ele- 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. | 


| already observed. 


gance whose disapproving eye the mother had 


Without further ado the mother wrote and dis- 
patched by a bell boy an irate and imperious 
message, demanding an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of error and an expression of regret. The 
messenger returned quickly with a note. “Dear 
Madam,” the mother read, “I did not shake your 
little girl. I am sorry. Very truly yours, L 

j ” 





Two centuries or more ago Sir John Schaw of 
Greenock, a Scotch gentleman of violently Whig 
convictions, lost a hawk, which he supposed 
Bruce of Clackmannan, a neighbor and a fiery 
Jacobite, had shot. Shortly afterwards when Sir 
John was absent Lady Greenock seized the oppor- 
tunity to send Mr. Bruce a letter, offering to 
intercede and compose the quarrel, which it would 
be much to his advantage to have settled. She 
inclosed a form of apology for him to sign. His 
reply ran: 

“For the honored hands of Dame Margaret 
Schaw, of Greenock. Madam. I did not shoot the 
hawk. But sooner than have made such an apol- 
ogy as your Ladyship has had the consideration 


to dictate, I should have shot the hawk, Sir John | 


Schaw and your Ladyship. I am, Madam, your 
Ladyship’s servant to command. ‘Clackmannan. i 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $800 SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
YOU CAN ALWAYS 











May 4, 1922 











SAVE MONEY BY WEARING }] ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 





W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 





TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


"1 STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
% AT THE FACTORY oe 
| 


the price that 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY jf wp DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE FE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 


quality is unsurpassed. Only by 

them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 





money can buy. The 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 




















+ lly good val Ww. “. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do pote Douglas name 
c . portrait is the 
not make one cent of profit until | pest known shoe 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
dollars for you to remember that | world. It stands for 
when you buy shoes at our stores Geman a 
of quality at the low- 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. oat poostble aaah 
The intrinsic value 
No matter where you live, shoe | ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W. L. | in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more — ba Sn 
in San Francisco than they do in mt 0 p 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 


retail price stamped on the sole. Ho! 
Do not take a substitute and pay 


extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


Ww. ie: Bou — = >. 
157 Spark St. 

















Taylor 


Oven ~<a 


will help on baking, day) 


by saving fuel and assuring good 
results is told in a booklet of 200 time 
and temperature tested recipes—free. 


One of many thermometers — 
wall, fever, bath, candy—made 
for home use by the world's 
largest makers of temperature 
instruments. If not at dealers, 
send $2.00 and 10c postage. 


0-211 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ESTER, N. ¥. 
There's a Foes or om. - ceca Instrument for Every Purpose 


BOYS! eae ee You 
ike to rs 
HEARN = 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood —and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my ‘junior sales force’’— 
aud Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: “‘I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.”” Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


FEATHER MATTRESSES 


MADE FROM YOUR FEATHER BED. So con- 
structed that it will hold the feathers in place, yet 
soft enough to give perfect comfort. Write for booklet. 


RHODE ISLAND RUG WORKS, 210 Admiral St., Providence, R. I. 
the red stove 


Storekeeper . STOVIN remedy 


| M tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 















































Catalogue 


HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 

a Wireless Telephone to own, so that you 
receive in your own home all the latest news, 
music, church services, lectures—everything 
broadcasted throughout the United States. 
Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 
phone outfit. We now offer complete outfits 
from $15 up. 
Everyone interested in radioshould see our low prices 
on parts and accessories. Write for this book. Learn 
about the miracle invention of the age. Easy to in- 
Stall, as simple to operate as a regular telephone. 


One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
Write for your copy. 
Address Dept. R7 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Kansas City Chicago St. PAUL 


Varicose Veins 
Relieved 


Don’t neglect Varicose Veins. Don’t wear 
dangerous bandages or ill-fitting Elastic 
Stockings with SEAMS th 

























that irritate and 


Stockings are safest and best, because they 
have no seams. Made of ‘strictly fresh 
rubber thread to your exact leg measure- 
ments—therefore fit perfectly and wear 
longest. Cost less and ensure more comfort. 


Write for Free Booklet 

about Varicose Veins and our full 
line of Abdominal Belts, maatic 
Brassieres and Trusses, 


Worcester Elastic St & Truss Co. 
Box 32 Woe Mass. 


Comfort Your Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Giatment Talcum, 25c. eve here. Samples 
free of Cuticura ratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 




























































The brainiest player in 
base ball—that’s what the 
experts call Eddie Collins. 
He is a type of player any 
| boy would do well to copy. 
A good start is to use the 
bat he uses, 
The picture shows an exact 
duplicate of the Collins 
Model, except it is made 
emaller for te . Ask for 
No. 40ECJ. price is 
$1.00. 


When you buy your bat, 
be sure toask for yourcopy 
of the interesting book 


Famous 


Sluggers 


It gives Collins’ record, a 
list of Babe Ruth’s 59 
home runs, and tells about 
Sisler, Cobb, Speaker, 
Daubert, Kelly, Gowdy, 
Roush, Wagner, Baker and 
other Famous Sluggers. 
It gives interesting infor- 
mation about heroes of 
base ball history and illus- 
trates the bats they use. 


There’s a dandy story, too, 
of Tim Thomson, the bo 
who was the first pinc 
hitter. If the store hasn’t 
these books, write to 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


751 South Preston Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Ask the Bat Boy--He Knows 
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SUNWATCH 
or Boys | 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


Boy and Girl Scouts and all outdoor 
people need acompass. Get an Ansonia 
Sunwatch and have both Compass and 
Sun Dial in one. Tells time by the sun. 


Thin, satin-finished brass case, with 
latitude, longitude and variation tables 
on inside cover. 

If you cannot get it from your dealer, 


send us a dollar attached to this adv. 
with your name and address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept.B New York 
Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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A BRITISH SOLOMON 





N the northwest province of India reli- 
gious animosity. between the Mohamme- 
dans and the Hindus runs high, especially 

in the districts where the two sects are almost 
equal in numbers. And unfortunately the 
annual Mohammedan feast of Muharram 
happens to fall on one of the feast days of 
the Hindus. Inevitably on that day the rival 
parades are sure to collide, and the result is 
a riot, with consequent ill feeling against the 
British for not affording better protection. 
Then both sides treasure their grudge against 
each other until next year. It is not easy for 
the authorities to give the desired protection, 
for the native police themselves are likely to 
be more or less partisan. Of course the au- 
thorities could refuse permits for the parades, 
but they refrain from doing that, because 
they dislike to interfere in any way with the 
religion of the natives. About the best they 
can do, therefore, is to pass an uneasy and 
perspiring day in the hope that somehow the 
festivities will end without bloodshed. 

Then uprose a British Solomon among 
them—a deputy commissioner in one of the 
larger cities. The feast of Muharram was at 
hand, and all reports brought to him indi- 
cated preparations for as riotous a day as 
any Hindu or Mohammedan could hope for. 
The deputy sat down to think. When he rose 
he had determined that it would be better to 
use diplomacy than to put his trust in force. 
So he sent for the leaders of the Hindus, who, 
like the Mohammedans, were about to pre- 
sent their annual request for a permit to hold 
a procession. 

“Listen to what I have to say,” he told 
them, “or else there can be no permit granted 
this year. Now, tell me, in which direction 
lies your holy city of Benares ?” 

“In the east, sahib,” the Hindus replied. 

“Very good!” said the deputy. “So, as the 
sun rises in the east over your holy city, you 
shall have permission to hold your procession 
in the morning, since that would be in honor 
of your religion. But by noon, when the sun 
begins to sink into the west and no longer 
shines with full splendor upon your holy city, 
it must be all over and everyone dispersed. 
Do you understand ?” 

“We do, sahib!” 

“And you agree to the plan?” 

“Indeed, we think it well arranged for 
us,” the Hindus replied triumphantly, for it 
seemed to them that the deputy commis- 
sioner by this arrangement was favoring their 
religion above that of the Mohammedans. 

When the Hindus had salaamed and gone 
the deputy sent for the leaders of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

“Now, you Mohammedans,” he said, “I 
have called you in order to speak with you 
concerning the permit for your procession. 
First of all, however, I will ask you to tell 
me in what direction lies your holy city of 
Mecca.” 

“Tn the west, O sahib,” they answered with 
some surprise. 

“True,” said the deputy. “Thus I have 
decided it will be most fitting for you to hold 
your parade in the afternoon when the sun 
begins to descend toward the west and to 
cast its golden rays on your holy city of 
Mecca. Tell me whether the plan seems good 
to you.” 

“We find it to be most acceptable, sahib!” 
the Mohammedans cried. To their minds the 
commissioner had shown their religion a 
singular mark of favor, and they smiled to 
think how disconcerted the Hindus would be 
when they understood what a compliment 
the sahib had paid to the Moslem religion. 

Thus the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
had chosen to hold their processions at differ- 
ent periods of the day, and as it turned out 
the feast of Muharram in that city had never 
before been so peaceful. While both factions 
paraded with the glitter of tinsel, with ban- 
ners and elephants and drumbeating, each in 
turn was merely an onlooker of the other, 
and there were no casualties to report. More- 
over, both were pleased with the wisdom of 
the sahib in thus impartially honoring their 
holy cities, and subsequently they sent a 
united deputation to him to express their 
thanks. 

“You,” they asserted after their fashion, 
“are not only as a father and a mother to us, 
but you are in truth a second Suleiman (Solo- 
mon) in the seat of authority. We wish that 
you may so continue forever!” 
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Juicy 


Save the 
wrappers 


Good for 
valuable 
























Fruit, Peppermint 


and Spearmint are certainly 
three delightful flavors to 
choose from. 


And WRIGLEY’S P-K—the 
new sugar-coated pepper- 
mint gum, is also a great 
treat for your sweet tooth. 


All are from the Wrigley 
factories where perfection 
is the rule. 
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RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Gives such prompt relief 
from itching and “een 
and so generally succee 
in clearing away skin 
disorders that it has 
become a standard 
treatment. 6 
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52-58A Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

Catch Mink, Muskrats, etc., in large 
numbers, with our new, fold- 

9 numb ith fold 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Tra hey catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J, F. GREGORY, Dept. 49, LEBANON, MO. 
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Camp with a Kodak 


There’s always more fun with a Kodak along —and after you break camp, Kodak pictures will 
keep each happy memory fresh in your mind. 


Ed writing home to a certain mysterious ‘‘cousin,’? Chuck poising uncertainly on the. spring- 





board and wondering whether he will or he won’t, Sam and Bill putting over their famous “‘strong 
man’’ stunt—there are endless picture possibilities in any camp. And it’sall very easy the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks, $6.50 up. Brownies, made by Kodak workmen, $2.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 




















